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ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTRIES UNDER 
GERMAN CONTROL 


Ill. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, DENMARK, NORWAY, LOW 
COUNTRIES, AND RUMANIA 


1. TERRITORIES DECLARED GERMAN, BUT NOT INCORPORATED 
AS GERMAN PROVINCES 


Bohemia and Moravia. Whereas the Germans have set out to de- 
stroy Poles, they have apparently more limited aims with regard to 
the Czechs—the destruction of the Czech national spirit, and a degree of 
replacement of Czechs by Germans. When the Germans marched on 
Prague in the spring of 1939 Herr Hitler issued (March 16) a proclama- 
tion declaring Bohemia and Moravia to be a ‘Protectorate of the Third 
Reich’. The day before he had taken over, “‘at the request of Dr. Tiso’’, 
the protection of the Slovak State, while Hungarian troops were per- 
mitted (March 14-16) to overrun and annex Carpatho-Ruthenia. The 
Proclamation of the Protectorate (published in full in the Bulletin of 
March 25, 1938, p. 241) was comprehensive in nature. Article I de- 
clared that the territory concerned belonged henceforward to the 
territory of the Greater German Reich. German inhabitants became 
German nationals and German citizens; other inhabitants became 
nationals of the Protectorate. The Protectorate was to be autonomous, 
though special reference was made to the political, military, and 
economic importance of the Reich. The Head of the Administration had 
the rights of the Head of a State, though he must be acceptable to the 
Fiihrer, but a Reich Protector would have his seat in Prague to see that 
German lines of policy were carried out, and the confirmation given to 
Ministers might be withdrawn by the Reich Protector at any time. 
Foreign affairs, military defence, communications, Customs adminis- 
tration, and currency were placed in the hands of the Reich. The 
authority left to the ‘‘autonomous’’ Government of President Hacha was 
thus very limited. 

Although the Czech civil and municipal services continued to function 
and decrees were issued in the name of President Hacha, the final author- 
ity lay with the Reich Protector, Dr. Neurath, and with the German 
secret police. In July, 1939, the municipal councils of Brno, Jihlava, 
Olomouc, and Budejovice were replaced by Government Commissioners; 
after the arrest of the Mayor of Prague, Dr. Klapka, another Czech 
mayor was, however, appointed in July, 1940. In December, 1939, anti- 
Jewish laws were enforced, and in January, 1940, the obligation of 
agricultural labour, if required, was placed on Czechs up to the age of 60. 
In March, 1940, a decree issued by President Hacha provided that in 
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future members of the Government and public officials would take the 
oath to Adolf Hitler and would agree to abstain from any action pre- 
judicial to the German Reich. Failure to take the oath would lead to 
penal sanctions, in addition to suspension from office. 

On June 21 it was announced that the representative bodies of 
Bohemia and Moravia were dissolved, together with the National Com- 
mittee. The interests of the National Committee were to be repre- 
sented by 8 men selected by the President. Czech universities, and 
seminaries for the education of priests, were closed, and, though 
new schools were built for German children, the building of Czech 
schools practically ceased. In July, 1940, complete mastery of the 
German language was made a condition of any public appointment. 

A decree bringing the Protectorate within the Customs Union of the 
Reich (Sept. 16, 1940) provided that the Reich Finance Minister, in 
agreement with the Protector, would issue the regulations for carrying 
the decree into effect. The decree took effect in October. The Protec- 
torate became a Finance District of the Reich and German taxes 
were enforced. Infringement of them was to be brought before 
German and not Czech Courts. There is now a German Oberfinanz- 
prasident in Prague. 

The limitations in the ‘‘autonomy”’ of the Protectorate were described 
by a German jurist Dr. Fuchs. In describing the powers of the Protector, 
the Reichsprotector, he wrote, is responsible to the Fiihrer alone, and 
he exercises, expressly and without limit, control over the autonomous 
administration. He may veto any laws, orders, or other legal provisions, 
administrative measures or judgments liable to be harmful to the Reich. 


He may modify by Order the right of autonomy. He has the right to 
issue police orders, and an unlimited right to issue decrees. He also 
confirms the appointments of Ministers. 


The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic now functions in 
London. The Czechoslovak National Committee in London, under the 
leadership of Dr. Bene5, was recognized by France on Nov. 17, 1939, 
and by Great Britain on Dec. 20, 1939. A Provisional Government, 
formed in London on July 23, 1940, was sworn in by Dr. BeneS. On 
the same day Mr. Churchill announced that the British Government 
had recognized the former Committee as a Provisional Czechoslovak 
Government. The recognition had been, in fact, given on July 21, ina 
letter from the Foreign Secretary. The Czech National Council acts as 
a kind of parliament, advising the Cabinet. Both bodies meet regularly 
in London. The Cabinet includes some members of the Slovak minority. 
General Ingr, the Czechoslovak Minister of Defence, is also Commander- 
in-Chief of the Czech forces. The Czech Army and Air Force, at first 
organized in France, have been reconstituted in Great Britain, and 
now work in co-operation with the British defence forces. 


(For Slovakia see page 66 below) 


2. OTHER COUNTRIES UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION 


Denmark. The German occupation of Denmark took place without 
any effective opposition, and perhaps for this reason German inter- 
ference in internal affairs has been less than in most other occupied 
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territories, with one notable proviso, that plunder of the country’s 
resources has been systematic there as elsewhere. After the invasion 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Stauning, was reported, by the German Agency, 
to have said that the King and Ministers, in stopping resistance, had 
acted in the belief that Germany had no designs on Danish political and 
territorial integrity. The existing Labour Government, enlarged by 
the inclusion of 6 Liberal and Conservative members, would remain in 
office. The German Commander, General Haupisch, stated in an inter- 
view on April 11 that his business was the protection of Denmark from 
invasion by the Allies; Denmark would remain a sovereign State. Be- 
fore long it became clear that the German police were operating against 
elements unfriendly to the invasion, but otherwise civil administration 
was in Danish hands, although a strict censorship was established, and 
as time went on cases of demonstrations against Germans were heard 
before German and not before Danish civil courts. The King was 
treated with respect, and Parliament continued to function. 

The Coalition Cabinet formed on April 10, the day after the occupa- 
tion, lasted until July 8. However, when the second Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed, negotiation for which had been in progress for a 
month, it was to be a non-political Cabinet of 12 members; in fact, it 
contained 4 Social Democrats, 2 Radicals, 2 Conservatives, 2 Agrarians, 
and 2 non-political personages, Gunnar Larsen as Minister of Transport 
and Public Works, and Harald Petersen as Minister of Justice. Dr. Munch 
was replaced as Foreign Minister by Erik Scavenius, who was known 
to have some German sympathies. Dr. Stauning remained Prime 
Minister. 

The new Cabinet set up in August a Special Committee of 18 members 
with power to decide on many important questions. The Danish National 
Socialist leader, Fritz Clausen, joined forces with a small agrarian 
extreme party and with another small party known as the Bondar 
Partei. In October the ban which had been in operation on public 
meetings was raised for the benefit, it was thought, of the Danish Nazi 
Party, which only represented a negligible fraction (about 1 per cent) 
of the electorate. The successful meetings held by the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Moeller, formerly Minister of Commerce, were, however, 
prohibited by a special decree. 

In the autumn of 1940 pressure was exerted to secure the removal 
of Mr. Moeller from Parliament, the retirement of Dr. Stauning, and 
the formation of anew Government more friendly to the German régime. 
The King refused to remove the Government under pressure, or to 
deprive Mr. Moeller of his seat in Parliament, acts which he declared 
would be unconstitutional. The crisis has been temporarily met by the 
voluntary resignation of Mr. Moeller of his seat in Parliament and of the 
leadership of the Conservative Party, a step which eased the situation. 
No solution was found for the demand of the Germans for a customs 
union between Germany and Denmark, which has little support in the 


present Cabinet. 


Norway. In Norway, where there was active resistance, supported by 
the Allies, and where the King and Government refused to acquiesce 
in the invasion and left the country to carry on the struggle from 
London, the transfer of power was much more difficult. 
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The puppet Government set up by the Germans under Vidkun 
Quisling immediately after the invasion only lasted for a few days. 
Apart from Quisling’s supporters, there were many Norwegians who 
thought at the outset that the only possible course was to make the 
best terms practicable with the invader, and that by offering some co- 
operation they might secure some more or less acceptable Norwegian 
administration, and thus obviate the worst evils. In the latter part of 
April Mr. I. E. Christensen formed an Administrative Council for the 
occupied districts of Norway, which received a certain authorization 
from King Haakon in a letter published on April 25 making it clear that 
the Council, though necessary in the circumstances, could not represent 
the King or his Government, as it was necessarily dependent on a 
foreign Power. 

When the Reich Commissioner, Joseph Terboven, was appointed, he 
issued a pioclamation to the people on April 27 in which it was stated 
that the Administrative Council would still have charge of civil affairs, 
though responsible to himself. Nevertheless, it was announced in the 
last week of June that a new Storting would be elected, with a mandate 
to dethrone King Haakon and to establish full co-operation with the 
German authorities. In asking the Storting to dethrone the King the 
Germans asked too much, as the popularity of the Royal House in- 
creased as German pressure became more severe, and the proposed 
session was postponed. The Administrative Council under Christensen 
was to carry on as before. The Presidential Board of the Storting (a 
kind of Speaker’s Committee) notified the King of the intention to 
propose abdication, but the King, in a letter dated July 3, 1940, de- 
clined. 

The Members of the Storting were in fact summoned for Sept. 10, 
those who had left the country being expressly excluded, and the 
various groups were presented with a series of questions in the sense 
indicated above from the Presidential Board. The story of the voting 
and of the negotiations with the Germans is an extremely complicated 
one. Terboven asserted that a majority of the Storting had voted in 
favour of the deposition of the King and the Government. In fact, 
there never was a statutory majority (two-thirds) for deposition. 
In the trial votes the highest total reached for suspension, not deposition, 
was 92 votes for and 52 against, and the vote was given under conditions 
of certain guarantees being given which were not forthcoming.? One 
explanation of the failure is that the delegates were asked to vote on the 
Norwegian text, though the German text would count as valid. As the 
two texts differed substantially the Norwegian delegates could not 
accept.’ In a letter from the Presidential Board of the Storting it was 
stated that the negotiations ever since June had been carried on on the 
understanding that the Germans would give a written pledge giving the 
National Council an independent position in internal affairs, and that 
condition was not fulfilled.‘ 

A new attempt by Quisling in the weeks that followed to secure sup- 
port failed, and in September arrangements were stated to have been 
reached between the Norwegian Democratic Parties and the German 


1 See the full correspondence in The Times, July 9, 1940. 
2 A full account is given in Norsk Tidend, Dec. 3, 1940. 

3 Professor Miiller in The Times, Nov. 1, 1940. 

4 See Norsk Tidend already cited. 
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authorities that Christensen should form a State Council in place of the 
Administrative Council, and a provisional list of the new Council was 
published on Sept. 14. On Sept. 25 Terboven announced that negotia- 
tions had broken down. He declared that the King and the Royal 
House had been deposed, the Nygaardsvold Government dismissed, and 
all political parties except the Nasjonal Samling (Quisling’s Party) 
dissolved. A State Council was appointed of 13 members, 6 of whom 
had been members of Quisling’s original Cabinet. Quisling himself was 
not included, but the chairmanship was left vacant. 

The premises of the Democratic Parties were occupied by the police 
and military. Leaders of the Trade Unions were replaced by men more 
amenable to the German authorities, and various measures of Nazifica- 
tion were introduced. 

A purge of the police force for the exclusion of all who were not 
members of the Nasjonal Samling (the Quisling Party) began in 
December. Protest against the New Order was soon forthcoming. 
On Dec. 23, 1940, the resignation of all the members of the Supreme 
Court was announced. They said the Reich Commissioner’s decrees 
instituting a new form of government and his instructions to this 
Government basically violated Norwegian Law, and that the Court 
could in any case not fulfil its functions if Terboven’s intention to 
create a People’s Tribunal was carried out. 


Meanwhile, an independent Norwegian Government was formed in 
London. The presence of the King of Norway and of his Government 
in London was announced on June 10, 1940. Of the Norwegian Cabinet 
of 16 Ministers, 12 are in England. On July 16 the Government 
declared that Norwegians outside their own country were liable to 
conscription and that a training camp for recruits had been established 
in Scotland and an air camp for training in aviation in Canada. The 
important Norwegian merchant marine, with a fleet of nearly 1,000 
ships, manned by 30,000 men, became an important adjunct to the 
Allied cause. 


Holland. In Holland the Germans have so far contented themselves 
with occupying existing and creating a few new key-points in the ad- 
ministration of the country. At the head of the administration is Dr. 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart as Reichs-Commissioner (Rijkscommissarts). He 
has usurped the right to appoint and dismiss all higher administrative 
and judicial officials, burgomasters, police-authorities, etc. He has a 
separate office at The Hague at the head of which is Dr. Piesberger. 
His decrees, published in the Verordeningenblad, are executed by the 
committee of Secretaries-General who in the absence of the ministers 
are at the head of their departments. They are, however, controlled 
by four prominent German officials. They are: Dr. Fischboeck 
(economy and finance), S.S. Brigade-Leader Rauter (public security), 
Dr. Wimmer (administration and justice), and Dr. Schmidt (special 
duties, mainly labour questions). The Germans have appointed 
Commissioners (Gevolmachtigden) to the eleven provinces and to some 
of the more important towns, including Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
The Germans have furthermore created a Central Labour Office 
(Rijksarbeidsbureau) which has 37 branches in the country. Herr 
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Jakob is at the head of this organization, which mainly deals 
with the transfer of Dutch labour to Germany. A special German 
Court (Landesgericht) set up at The Hague deals with acts directed 
against the Reich, insults to the Fiihrer and the German people, acts 
against individual German subjects and offences during the black- 
out. Acts of sabotage against the German troops (the number of 
which may be of the order of 250,000), are dealt with by special German 
military courts. The German troops, which are commanded by 
General Christiansen, are complemented by members of the German 
police who usually ‘‘collaborate’’ with the Dutch police. 

Dr. Seyss-Inquart declared upon his installation (May 29) that the 
Germans had “‘no intention to enforce upon the Dutch an ideology 
which was strange to them’’. Nevertheless, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have been dismissed and many prominent politicians, professors, 
and other intellectuals have been sent to concentration camps in 
Germany. The local and provincial representative bodies are still 
functioning. The Council of State (Raad van State) still gives advice to 
the government-departments. There is, however, no doubt that the 
true intention of the Germans is to Nazify Holland as soon as possible. 
For that reason the National-Socialist Movement (Nattonaal-Socialis- 
tische Beweging or NSB) of Anton Mussert, which during the invasion 
did much harm to the Dutch defence, is strongly favoured by the 
Germans, and members of this movement have received important 
new posts. Mr. Rost van Tonningen, a former Commissioner of the 
League of Nations at Vienna, who shortly before the invasion was 
arrested by the Dutch Government, was made Commissioner of the 
entire Labour Movement. On the 23rd September he dissolved the 
Social Democratic Party which represented almost a quarter of the 
electorate. Another Dutch Nazi is at the head of the Labour Trade 
Union Movement which is made a Dutch counterpart of the German 
Arbeitsfront. 

The whole of Dutch economic life is reorganized. A system of special 
offices has been set up providing for the distribution of raw materials 
which resemble the German Reichsbiiros. All trades have been divided 
into six groups which correspond almost exactly with the German 
Reichsgruppen. It may be noted in this connection that the Germans 
force all Jewish directors, managers, etc., to resign. All Jews have been 
dismissed from the Civil Service. German Nazis control the Dutch 
papers, the Dutch wireless is in the hands of Dutch Nazis. Dr. Goede- 
waagen, member of the NSB, has been appointed secretary-general of 
the newly-created department of propaganda. 

The general attitude is strongly anti-German. A new party, the 
Netherlands Union (Nederlandsche Unie) which, on account of its 
totalitarian programme, prevented the formation of a union of all 
Dutch political parties in June and July, has developed in the meantime 
into a strong anti-German and anti-NSB movement. It won half a 
million of members within four months. There are frequently riots 
between members of the Defence Organizations (Weer-Afdeelingen) ot 
the NSB and members of. the Unie. 

The attitude of the Reich towards Holland was defined by Seyss 
Inquart on July 27th. He declared that the German military 
campaign had been one of “‘defensive seizure’. The Germans were in 
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Holland as victors and an occupying Power, but Germany laid no 
claims to any part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and in future 
Holland would rank equally with other Powers in the New Europe. 
But the political status of Holland in the New Order is still an unsettled 
question. Some signs point to a German plan of setting up a Dtetsche 
State comprising the Netherlands and the Flemish part of Belgium. 
This plan could only be executed by National Socialists, and up till now 
the experiences in Norway seem not to have encouraged the Germans 
to repeat the Quisling experiment with Anton Mussert. 


The continuity of the Government of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands is assured. The Queen came to London in May on the advice 
of her Ministers. On May 20 it was announced that the Govern- 
ment were temporarily functioning from London, and that the Queen 
would hold court there. A Netherlands Legion, to fight with the Allied 
armies, was formed; calling up of Netherlands subjects in Great Britain 
began on Aug. 20. Units of the Dutch fleet serve in collaboration with 
the British Navy. Dutch subjects living abroad were asked to pay volun- 
tary income-tax to the Dutch Government, 96 per cent of the proceeds 
to be devoted to strengthening the defences of Netherlands India. Large 
sums of money were provided from Netherlands India to the British 
Government for the purchase of bombers and fighter aircraft. The Dutch 
Government issued a budget in London on Nov. 14 providing for an 
expenditure of over £12 million on defence; it was stated that the 
deficit for the current year would be covered by the gold reserve 
controlled by the Government. 


Belgium. The process of Nazification in Belgium has proceeded more 
slowly than in Holland. The circumstances of the surrender of King 
Leopold apparently inspired the Germans with some hope that they 
might secure him as the head of a puppet Belgian State. But Leopold 
persisted in regarding himself purely as a prisoner of war, and withstood 
all attempts to use him as a tool for the surrender of Belgian liberties. 
Moreover, it seemed advisable to move slowly until the two million 
fugitives in France had been lured or compelled to return. In July both 
the Burgomaster of Brussels, van Meulebroeck, and of Liége, Bologne, 
were still in office, though both had stipulated that they should work 
through Belgian law alone. Central administration was carried on by 
the permanent heads of Belgian departments of State, but provincial 
Governors have been replaced by German military Governors. No 
Reich Commissioner was appointed in Belgium, where German control 
has operated through the military High Command, with the assistance, 
of course, of the Gestapo. 

The Germans have sought to disrupt Belgium not so much through 
the Belgium Fascist Party as through the handful of Flemish separatists, 
and vague plans have been put forward of creating a Flemish State out 
of the Low Countries and part of France. According to a Belgian 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian (Nov. 25) the Dutch are 
to be lured by the promise of Belgian Flanders, the Flemings by 
the prospect of a greater Flanders in which Holland is included, and 
the Walloons by union with France. This propaganda does not appear 
to have had much success. 
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After the surrender, on King Lome s orders, of the Belgian Army, 
the Belgian Government went to France with the intention of main- 
taining the struggle by the side of the Allies. According to the Con- 
stitution no act of the King was valid unless countersigned by a 
Minister of the Crown. The Constitution provided for the continuity 
of the powers of the Government, which they were resolved to 
exercise. On July 17 it was announced that, after discussion with 
British Ministers, M. de Vleeschauer had left for the Belgian Congo, 
having been given full powers in the Colony by his Government. Ina 
statement made in London on Sept. 3 the Colonial Minister said that 
he and the Finance Minister were now in London continuing the struggle 
in the name of Belgium in a legal and constitutional manner. They were 
joined later (in October) by M. Pierlot (the Prime Minister) and M. 
Spaak (the Foreign Minister) who came from France by way of Portugal, 
after being detained for two months in Spain. After their arrival an 
announcement was made that the Government would act in full 
collaboration with the British Government. There is as yet no Minister 
of Defence, the most important work for the present being the defenc« 
of Belgian Congo, watched over by the Colonial Minister. But a 
separate Belgian Legion is in process of formation, on the same lines 
as the other Allied Legions and Armies. All Belgian shipping had been 
placed at the disposal of the British Government, and the resources 
of Belgian Congo had been made available for war requirements. 
The Colonial Minister, broadcasting in Flemish to South Africa on 
Oct. 24, said that the Belgian Congo was in principle considered 
a member of the family forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The colony had already provided sanitary services and a hospital for 
British armies operating in Africa. At the time of writing the Minister 
is in Nairobi, and military collaboration between Belgian Congo forces 
and British Empire forces operating in Kenya has been arranged. 


Slovakia. The Treaty with Slovakia, signed on March 23, 1939, 
provided for the protection by Germany of the political independence 
of the State and the integrity of its territory for 25 years. Although 
Slovakia remained in theory a sovereign State, with the possibility of 
diplomatic representation abroad and the maintenance of some defence 
forces, and was not annexed to the German Reich, German authority 
was in fact almost as strongly entrenched there as in the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia. Dr. Tuka has described the relation of Ger- 
many to Slovakia as one of “‘protective friendship”. He signed the 
Protocol for the entry of Slovakia into the Three Power Pact in Berlin 
on Nov. 4, 1940. 


Rumania. The occupation of Rumania by German troops is not an 
occupation in the sense that the Scandinavian and tie Low Countries 
are occupied. The small contingents which arrived in the third week of 
October were there nominally to reorganize the Rumanian Army, which 
was shortly afterwards demobilized. They were accompanied by Gestapo 
agents, whose task was presumably the same as in other countries—to 
prepare the way for complete German control. By the beginning of 
December German troops in Rumania were stated to number from 60,000 
to 75,000. But while the Germans assumed control of strategic points, 
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controlled communications, and secured sieeeiibes for Germany, they 
did not outwardly interfere with the Antonescu Government, or with 
the position of the young King Michael. After the massacres of promi- 
nent people by the Iron Guard, its leaders, Horia Sima, the elder 
Codreanu, and Cojogaru, at the instance of the Germans, asked General 
Antonescu to take general command of the organization and restore 
order. From the formal point of view Rumania is an independent State, 
her relations with Germany being determined by a Protocol signed in 
Berlin by General Antonescu on Nov. 22, by which Rumania adhered 
to the Three Power Pact between Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


M. B. 


THE GERMAN “NEW ORDER” IN EUROPE 


1. THE GERMAN PLAN 


IN the issues of the Bulletin for Dec. 14 and Dec. 31, 1940, an attempt 
was made to survey the various ways in which Germany is exploiting 
the territories occupied by her armies. These ways were, with certain 
exceptions, such as one would expect to be associated with conquest 
and occupation rather than with a permanent economic settlement, 
and it remains to see how the Germans intend to organize the European 
economy in the event of their victory. There has, indeed, been much 
talk of the ‘“New Order’’ in Europe, most of it of a vague and frothy 
kind, but some rather more concrete statements have been made, 
notably by Dr. Funk, in a speech on July 25 last. 

The main points of this speech and of the more authoritative and 
lucid comments made upon it in the German and neutral press may 
be summarized as follows. 

The object of the New Order is “‘to guarantee to the Greater German 
Reich a maximum of economic security, and to the German people a 
maximum of consumption’’. To achieve this, the methods are to be 
employed which have been successful in bringing Germany to her 
present position. Europe is to be organized as an economic unit, but 
not as a single free trade area. This, Dr. Funk explained, does not 
mean complete autarky; on the other hand, though it would be 
possible to obtain essential supplies of all, or nearly all, commodities 
inside Europe, the standard of living could be raised by organizing 
trade with the outside world; this trade would be controlled by a 
central authority, which would therefore have enormous bargaining 
power in fixing the terms of trade. At the same time, it was implied 
that the plan would aim at making Europe self-supporting in essentials, 
so as not to be dependent upon overseas trade, however lucrative. The 
right of nations to associate for the purpose of improving their bar- 
gaining power was admitted, apparently, only in the case of European 
countries, for Dr. Funk asserted that the new Europe would trade in 
Latin America with sovereign States or not at all. 

As regards Europe’s internal arrangements, nothing in the nature 
of a common currency appears to be contemplated, but the Reichsmark 
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would be an international currency in that international trading 
accounts would be settled through a clearing office in Berlin. The 
Deutsche Volkswirt declares that it would be desirable to have stable 
exchange rates, so that countries would have to adjust their economic 
policies to make their foreign trade balance. Currency would be based 
“not upon gold but upon work”’ (whatever that may mean—logically, 
it might be taken to mean that monetary policy would aim at keeping 
money wage-rates constant). 

The Neue Ziircher Zeitung of July 26, 1940, places upon the internal 
European programme the general interpretation that Germany will 
have long-term trade agreements with other continental countries, 
which, since they will completely dominate and possibly monopolize 
their export trade, will force them to mould their production to 
German wishes. It suggests that maximum output of foodstuffs and 
raw materials in these countries will be aimed at. 

A certain amount of light is also thrown upon Germany’s long-term 
plans by her actions already taken with regard to the occupied 
territories and her pre-war policy towards countries which she 
dominated economically. The most striking and important evidence 
is provided by a correlation of the political status with the economic 
structure in the areas overrun; the more highly industrialized a region 
is, the closer the relation into which it is brought with the Reich. 
Thus, Austria, in which 33 per cent of the occupied population was 
engaged in manufacturing industry, was incorporated, the Sudeten- 
land, which included some of the most highly industrialized districts 
of Czechoslovakia (a country 35 per cent of whose total occupied 
population was in manufacturing industry) was incorporated likewise, 
and the ‘Protectorate’, which included practically all the remainder 
of Czechoslovakian industry, is now within the Reich’s Customs frontier, 
while Slovakia, almost purely agricultural, is outside. In Poland 
areas annexed to the Reich contain almost the whole of Polish industry, 
particularly, of course, Polish Upper Silesia, as well as the richest 
agricultural land in the country. The Government-General, though 
the pretence that it has any political independence has been dropped, 
is still separated from the Reich by a Customs frontier. The incor- 
poration in the Warthegau of Lodz, for which there is no historical 
justification whatsoever, is a particularly transparent instance of the 
policy of absorbing all industrial districts (in this case a great textile 
town) into the Reich. 

In the West, the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine in the Reich, 
which is clearly intended, takes from France her greatest iron district 
and a principal textile area. Moreover, in their choice of the parts of 
France which they should occupy (though nominally only for the 
duration of the war), the Germans appear to have had an eye to the 
separation of the industrial districts from the mainly agricultural 
areas. Luxembourg, with its important steel industry, is being 
incorporated in the Reich. 

Where industry exists in an area not entirely incorporated in the 
Reich a policy has been pursued of securing German control of it. 

1In 1930, Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia had 41 per cent of their occupied 


population in industry and mining, Slovakia 19 per cent, and Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia (now included in Hungary) 12 per cent. 
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Thus, there has been heavy buying of concerns in the Protectorate 
see the Bulletin of Dec. 14), and the Stahlverein is reported to have 
acquired shares in two French steel companies, and the Hermann 
Goring Werke in French ore mines, though these may be in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Some German acquisition of Belgian industry also seems to 
be taking place. 

Apart from those industries outside the Reich, of which Germany 
can thus secure control, strong discouragement of the development of 
manufacture in outside territories has long been a clear German 
policy. The recent trading agreements with Balkan countries make 
this particularly clear. The same line of policy has lately emerged in 
propaganda articles in the German-controlled press of occupied 
countries (the Netherlands, for instance) where articles of a speciously 
free-trade tone have dwelt upon the advantages of international 
specialization in manufacture or agriculture respectively. It is very 
clear from this evidence that the German policy is to incorporate 
in the Reich (or, in the instances where this is not expedient, to buy 
up) all the main manufacturing capacity of the Continent, and to 
trade, on terms which may be pushed far in her own favour, with the 
purely complementary agricultural and raw-material producing 
countries outside her new boundaries. 


2. THE EcoNoMIC STRUCTURE OF A GERMAN EUROPE 

To give precision to this conclusion, it is useful to examine the 
planned Germany of the future with regard to the occupations of its 
population. On the basis of the last censuses (which are already 
somewhat old, but which give a fairly good idea of the general magni- 
tudes involved) the occupied population of Germany (1937 boundaries) 
and Austria was some 35.8 million, of whom 14.3 million were engaged 
in industry and mining and 10.4 million in agriculture. The parts of 
Czechoslovakia now incorporated in either the Reich proper or the 
Protectorate had, in 1930, an occupied population of 5.1 million, 
2.1 million of them in mining or industry and 1.3 million in agriculture. 
The incorporated portions of Poland probably had an occupied 
population of about 5 million, rather under 2 million of these being 
industrial and 1$ million agricultural. The part of France which seems 
likely to be annexed to the Reich, together with Luxembourg, has an 
occupied population of 0.8 or 0.9 million, of whom probably some 
0.4 million are in industry or mining and 0.3 million agricultural. 
Thus, the new Reich (unless it is intended to include in it part of 
Switzerland, of Belgium, of Holland, or of other countries) will have 
an occupied population of about 47 million (plus the natural increase 
of the last few years), about 19 million, or 40 per cent, of these workers 
being in industry or mining and about 13$ million, or some 29 per cent, 
in agriculture. 

The new Greater Germany would thus be a very highly industrialized 
State, with as high a proportion of its occupied population engaged in 
mining or industry as were so engaged in the Old Reich and Austria. 
Nevertheless, the proportion of its workers engaged in agriculture 
would not be much below that required, at current rates of productivity, 
to feed the population at about its current standards. It would contain 
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about 30 per cent of the occupied population of Continental Europe 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.), but 43 per cent of what is officially classified 
as industrial population—-a class which, in some countries, however, 
includes large numbers of people working in cottage industries. It 
would contain a far greater proportion of heavy industry, for the 
territories included produced in 1937 about three-quarters of the 
Continent’s (excluding the Russian) output of steel. Of the Continent’s 
agricultural population, it would contain only about 19 per cent. 

The remainder of Europe (still excluding Britain and Russia) would, 
of course, have quite a different economic structure, even if that 
structure were not further modified by German pressure. Only some 
23 per cent of the occupied population would be in industry (in the 
widest sense) and mining, while 53 per cent would be in agriculture. 

It is quite clear why the Germans should wish to fix their Customs 
frontier (when they could, at will, fix it practically anywhere on the 
Continent) so as to include most of the industry and so to exclude 
most of the agriculture. The reasons may be summarized thus: 

(a) Industry is (in Europe) more productive than agriculture. 
Net outputs per person engaged in manufacture (measured at the 
world price of the product, so that the effects of protection do not 
enter in) appear to have been between 60 and 100 per cent higher than 
outputs per male worker in agriculture and mining, similarly measured, 
in European countries in recent years. 

(b) Industry, and particularly the heavy and chemical industries, 
in which the continental predominance of the Greater Reich would 
be especially marked, is the essential basis for military strength. A 
Reich which possessed predominance over the rest of the Continent 
on this basis need never worry at the sources of essential raw materials 
being outside its borders, for outside countries would always be subject 
to the threat of a “lightning war”’ in which their control of an essential 
German material would not have time to count. 

(c) Specialization of this kind would make Germany as far as 
possible a monopolist of industrial products (of the more complex kinds, 
at least) in Continental Europe, so that relatively high prices could 
be charged to foreign buyers, and export orders secured without (or 
with only relatively slight) recourse to expensive policies of ““dumping’’ 
or export subsidization. Moreover, it would make her as nearly as 
possible the only European buyer of the primary products of countries 
outside her borders, so that she would have the maximum bargaining- 
power in her purchasing policy also. 

The industrial monopoly of Germany in Europe would at first be 
far from complete. It has already been pointed out that there is 
evidence that Germany is securing control of industry outside her 
proposed borders (as defined above) and is conducting a certain amount 
of propaganda for de-industrialization in outside countries. It seems 
likely, however, that more active and drastic measures are contem- 
plated in the long run. The chief industrial centres remaining outside 
the Reich—Belgium and northern France, the Lyons area, Sweden, 
northern Spain, and perhaps northern Italy—may find their activities 
strangled by the cutting off of their raw materials and of their access 
to markets outside Europe or inside the Reich, or by intensive cam- 
paigns of ‘“‘predatory dumping’ on the part of German industry. 
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Alternatively, may it not be Germany’s intention to include some of 
these areas ultimately within her Customs frontier? The Netherlands, 
Belgium, the neighbouring industrial strip of France, and Lombardy 
were, after all, once contained within the Holy Roman Empire, 
which has been (in its territorial extent at least) a source of inspiration 
to the Nazis. It may not be without significance that the German 
occupying authorities began by assuring the Dutch that they were 
regarded as potentially part of the “Herrenvolk’’, or that they treat 
Belgium more leniently, on the whole, than any other occupied 
country. 


3. THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW ORDER 


The picture which can be constructed at present of the German 
plan for Europe, therefore, is one of a predominantly industrial Reich 
surrounded by a ring of predominantly agricultural satellite countries, 
the production of which is controlled by the orders which Germany 
chooses to place, and the extra-European trade of which is under 
German control entirely. This picture is one which, superficially, 
certainly offers considerable attractions to the satellite States. Those 
which are to any considerable extent industrialized, it is true, would 
face a gloomy prospect, in which absorption into the Reich might well 
be, economically, the brightest possibility; with the more purely 
agricultural or mining countries, however, the case is different. The 
large German market would be guaranteed to them over considerable 
periods of time by long-term contracts, and their chief anxiety of 
recent times, the lack of any market in which they were free from 
the competition of the much more efficient overseas agricultural 
countries, would thus be removed, as it has been partially removed 
from the farmers of South-Eastern Europe in the last few years. 
The Western agricultural countries, the Netherlands and Denmark, 
at present find themselves in the disastrous position of having to 
slaughter a large proportion of their livestock because the essential 
imports of foreign fodder are cut off, but this, they are told, is the fault 
of the Allied blockade, and Germany presumably intends to include 
in the foreign trade of the Continent the importation of such supplies 
as will enable these countries to resume their dairy farming for the 
German market—or she may believe that adequate fodder supplies 
may be available for them from the South-East when sea communica- 
tions are again open. 

The very attractive terms which Germany can offer to exporters 
in the satellite countries, however, do not reflect a corresponding 
benefit to those countries as a whole. Here we can appeal to recent 
history. The volume and the terms of trade of the South-Eastern 
countries improved greatly after the German policy of trading through 
clearing systems and paying specially high prices for imports was 
introduced from 1933 onwards, but the improvement in the terms of 
trade (the ratio of export prices to import prices) was not in fact as 
great for these countries as for some other agricultural exporters 
who were trading by normal methods mostly with Britain and the 
United States. Moreover, the German exports which paid for her 
imports from the South-East were very largely armaments, mostly 
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obsolete, which, in some cases, have not prevented the countries 
concerned from falling under German domination and occupation, 
These countries would have been better off if they had had no trade 
with Germany at all. The more generally valid point is that the 
clearing system under which Germany trades and intends to trade 
means that, if Germany imports from her satellites, they must (pre- 
suming that they want payment) import to the same value from her. 
She can offer them a limited range of inferior goods at relatively 
high prices; they must take these or nothing. They will still have to 
sell to Germany if they want to sell anywhere, because she can prevent 
them from selling anywhere else, and in fact they will probably want 
to go on selling to her, because their exporters are, generally speaking, 
more powerful politically than their importers, and they will be doing 
well. The argument that it is in Germany’s interest to have 
these countries as prosperous as possible does not hold under the 
German method of trading: her interest is to get as much as possible 
from them, and to make the equivalent exports to them (and this 
equivalence in value is guaranteed by the clearing system) in the 
form most convenient to her and at the price which is most profitable. 
The prosperity of the politically predominant exporters in the satellite 
countries will secure their loyalty to the system, notwithstanding 
that the importers and the consumers of imported goods are being 
exploited. 

That Germany would be able to trade on terms which are in fact 
unfavourable to the satellite countries by virtue of her power to fix 
the rate of exchange and make trade balance is, however, still a minor 
point. The most vital long-term economic problem for Europe is the 
existence and the growth of over-population in most of the countries 
which are still predominantly agricultural, and no New Order which 
fails to cope with this problem can succeed for long. The essence of 
the problem is that, in all the southern and eastern countries of 
Europe—Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Balkans, Hungary, Slovakia, 
and Poland—population is increasing rapidly, and land-holdings are, 
on the average, already too small to support a healthy standard of 
life in many places. The 150 million people who live in these countries 
are increasing at the rate of 1 per cent per annum or more, and the 
net reproduction rates, where they are known, indicate that little 
slackening of this rate is to be expected from changes already under 
way in the age-composition of the populations. 

If these countries are to be left mainly agricultural, or even made 
more purely agricultural than at present, what can be done to prevent 
a steady deterioration of the standard of life (which has been going 
on for at least a generation in some of them) due to the Malthusian 
pressure of increasing population on limited natural resources? A great 
deal of improvement is possible, of course, in the methods of farming. 
Most of the areas concerned are short of farm capital; in places, irriga- 
tion and in others drainage could effect great improvements in average 
yields per acre. It does not seem, however, that the most drastic 
improvements in these directions could bring about anything approach 
ing the doubling of crop yields which would be necessary to bring them 
up to the standards of the Northern and Western countries of Europe, 
since the South and East suffer fundamentally from disadvantages ot 
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soil and climate over large parts of their area. Moreover, it does not 
seem that the crops which Germany would wish to see developed in 
these countries—largely industrial crops—are the ones which require 
the largest proportions of labour to land, and which would therefore 
provide for the dense agricultural populations already existing. Only 
in the Low Countries, among Western lands, is density of agricultural 
population on farm land as great as over the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe, and the enormous advantages, natural and artificial, which 
the Low Countries enjoy, provide a measure of the probably impassable 
culf which separates South-Eastern from Western standards. The 
mere fact that the South and East of Europe are condemned to a 
lower standard of life than the West would not in itself constitute a 
problem; these inequalities exist and cannot be eradicated; but, while 
the Low Countries, for instance, have almost stationary agricultural 
populations (the natural increase finding its way readily into industry), 
the increasing population of the South and East means a fall in the 
already low standards, as pointed out above. 

Some remedy more radical than agricultural improvement, therefore, 
isnecessary. There are only two such remedies, apart from starvation 

emigration and industrialization. Emigration, however, would 
have to be on an enormous scale even to prevent over-population 
from becoming more acute, without doing anything to mitigate its 
present extent. The average annual intercontinental emigration 
from these countries in the most intensive years (1906-10) was about a 
million: where could 14 million people per year now be absorbed? 
Germany herself certainly would not absorb any substantial fraction 
of this number, the chief overseas sovereign States would not absorb 
anything like this number if they adhered to recent policies, and for 
Germany to admit the necessary numbers into whatever colonies she 
hopes to gain would be to give those colonies an entirely un-German 
character; moreover these colonies are not as a whole suited to 
European settlement. It therefore seems that a substantial movement 
of the populations concerned from agriculture into industry is the 
only course which can, in the long run, avert increasing poverty, 
and this would be contrary to the essence of the German plan. 

So long as the Germans are determined to preserve something 
approaching the industrial monopoly of Europe for themselves, 
therefore, the growing impoverishment of the rest of the Continent 
cannot be avoided, and this substantial industrial monopoly is bound 
to remain part of their plan for Europe under their domination, since 
industrialization outside their boundaries would be not only contrary 
to their economic interests, but the basis for a challenge to their 
military supremacy. The German Reich, as its borders seem to be 
planned at present, would contain only about 30 per cent of the 
population of continental Europe excluding present-day Russia; the 
permanent exploitation of the remaining 70 per cent could be based, 


in the long run, only on their poverty. 
A. J. B. 


1For an analysis of the South-Eastern problem, see R.1.1.A., South-Eastern 
Europe (Information Department Papers, No. 26, December, 1940), Chapter v. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


January 7 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that bombs were dropped 
at several places during the day, and damage was done in the London 
area, a Midiand town, and a few other places. A small number of 
people were killed. In one London street a church and several buildings 
were wrecked, and some people trapped in the ruins. An East Anglian 
town was attacked 4 times, and one on the south-east coast twice, 
The raiders machine-gunned the streets, but there were no casualties, 
Bombs wrecked a number of small houses and a few people were 
killed. A suburb of a Midland town was also bombed, causing some 
fatal casualties. 

There were no operations over Germany during the night owing to 
bad weather. The previous day Coastal Command aircraft attacked 
3 merchant ships off the Norwegian coast, badly damaging one, and 
tankers off the Dutch coast, scoring a direct hit on one of some 5,000 
tons. 

The German communiqué stated that important war targets in 
southern England and the Midlands had been bombed, and a number 
of aircraft on the ground seriously damaged at one aerodrome. Railway 
installations, a chemical factory, and a ball-bearing factory were 
attacked successfully from a low altitude. Single ‘planes bombed 
London in a series of attacks and 7 barrage balloons were shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports in Athens gave the number of prisoners captured 
to date at over 13,000. 

Valona was again raided by the R.A.F., many fires being started, 
and bombarded by Greek destroyers, which fired 60 shells and with- 
drew without sighting any enemy warships. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a succession of surprise actions 
had enabled the troops to capture an important position, with abun- 
dant enemy weapons and ammunition, while in patrol actions enemy 
prisoners were taken. A fighter aircraft formation shot down 3 enemy 
‘planes, and another formation bombed an important objective. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations towards Tobruk were pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily; also that during the Bardia fighting 3 Blackshirt 
commanders had deserted their troops, leaving the Regular commanders 
to fight on. 

The R.A.F. reported further raids on Tobruk the previous day, and 
on Derna and Martuba. In the Tobruk region a CR42 was destroyed 
and other aircraft damaged. El Adem had been abandoned by the 
Italians and 40 aircraft in an unserviceable condition fell into British 
hands. A later bulletin reported a raid on Tripoli during the night, 
when hits were registered on motor-vessels, one of which blew up, and 
fires were caused in the Customs House, on the wharves, and in the 
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power station; also another raid on Tobruk, where large fires were 
seen among barracks, stores, sheds, and motor parks. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué announced that the last strongholds of 
— fell on the evening of Jan. 5. The Italian troops “‘during 25 

lays of siege wrote sublime pages of heroism and inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. Heavy losses in equipment, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, were also sustained by the Italians’. Two British aircraft 
were shot down during a raid on Tobruk. In East Africa in the 
Tessenei area enemy mechanized units were dispersed by gunfire. 
Three of the British warships shelling the Bardia defences were sunk, 
and a liner, 2 cruisers, a destroyer, a submarine, a gunboat, and a 
monitor were badly damaged. 


January 8 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been little 
activity over the country, but a single aircraft dropped bombs on an 
East Anglian town, damaging houses. Casualties were small. Another 
plane visited a Midland town, and did some damage, but no one was 
injured. Two enemy aircraft were shot down off the south and east 
coasts. There were no raids during the night. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on London throughout 
the previous day, in which bombs were dropped effectively, and other 


raids by single aircraft on aerodromes, railways, industrial and military 
targets in southern England and the Midlands. ’Planes on the ground 
at several airfields were machine-gunned, and a chemical factory was hit. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Regulus must be 
considered lost; also that the submarine Twna had reported a surface 
engagement with a U-boat in enemy waters, in which a hit was scored 
on the latter’s conning tower. Tuna sustained no damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported restricted activity by patrols, which 
took over 300 prisoners and much material, including a whole mortar 
company. The Air Force bombed and machine-gunned enemy con- 
centrations and brought down 3 aircraft in air combats. All the air- 
craft returned safely. In an enemy raid on Koritza on Jan. 6, 100 
people were injured and 49 houses and the cathedral wrecked. The 
R.A.F. reported a raid on Elbasan, in which fires were started in 
several buildings. 

The Italian communiqué reported actions of a local character, in 
which severe losses were inflicted on the enemy and his attempts to 
attack the Italian advanced positions were repelled. British ‘planes 
repeatedly bombed Red Cross units without causing any casualties. 
Three enemy ’planes were shot down. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the concentration of the forces in the 
Tobruk area was continuing. The total British and Australian casual. 
ties in the capture of Bardia were less than 600. It transpired that on 
the night before Bardia fell General Berganzoli and his 2 Blackshir 
Divisional Commanders deserted their troops, leaving the Regular 
Commanders to fight on. One of the Blackshirt Commanders had 
since been captured with most of his staff north of Bardia. Semi-official 
reports stated that when El] Adem aerodrome was occupied by the 
British troops 87 Italian aircraft were found lying on the ground 
disabled or burnt out. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol and artillery activity be- 
tween Bardia and Sollum. Aircraft torpedoed an enemy destroyer 
near Sollum, and fighter patrols bombed and machine-gunned mecha- 
nized units. The enemy made numerous raids on the inhabited quarters 
of Tripoli and on “‘various districts’; one raider was shot down in 
air combat. 


January 9 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that just before dawn a single aircraft 
dropped bombs in Kent, but no one was hurt. There was slight activity 
during the day, mostly near the east and south-east coasts, but no 
reports of bombing had been received. In the operations against 
Germany heavy and prolonged attacks were made on Emden and 
Wilhelmshaven, over 20 fires being started at the former, and many 
explosions, followed by fires, at the latter. The aerodrome at Borkum 
island was also bombed and barracks hit and set on fire. All the air- 
craft returned. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the French submarine Narval, 
the first unit of the French Navy to join the Free French forces, 
during operations with the Allied Forces. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported local operations resulting in the 
capture of important heights at the bayonet point, and the taking of 
about 200 prisoners and much material. Semi-official reports stated that 
important positions had been occupied in the central sector, and that 
in the north the Greeks were fighting hard to secure the Mokra massif 
north of Pogradets and west of the Lin-Pogradets road, as this would 
give them mastery of the Karmia range (running south-west from 
Pogradets). 

The Athens radio declared that the Italians had abandoned the 
counter-offensive which they had been trying to carry out for the past 
3 or 4 days. 
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The R.A.F. reported another raid on Elbasan on Jan. 7, when 
bombs were seen to fall on several buildings, starting fires. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


Malta was raided by Italian aircraft, 4 of which were brought down; 
little damage was done. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that while preparations for the reduction of 
Tobruk were proceeding British mechanized forces were operating 
west of the town. In the Sudan a post north-east of Kassala had been 
captured as the result of patrol activities, and in Abyssinia patriots, 
encouraged by support from the R.A.F., compelled the Italians to 
evacuate Gubba and were now closing round the fleeing garrison. 
The R.A.F. reported that intensive bombing of the aerodromes at 


‘Gazala, Martuba, Tmimi, Benina, Benghazi, and Tobruk had been 


continuing, and at Benina about 100 aircraft on the ground were 
heavily attacked. At Benghazi ships in the port were also hit and fires 
started in warehouses. North-west of Jarabub enemy convoys were 
both bombed and machine-gunned and considerable damage caused. In 
Eritrea Massawa was raided on the nights of Jan. 6 and 7 and direct 
hits scored on the submarine base, starting fires. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

Semi-official reports stated that it had been ascertained that in the 
air fighting on Jan. 5, 19 Italian aircraft were destroyed, at the cost of 
2 British machines, and at Gazala aerodrome 35 aircraft were found 
disabled by the low dive attacks made the previous week. 


January 10 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were 
dropped in widely separated areas during the night, including Mersey- 
side, north-west England, the Midlands, and the London area. Houses 
and shops were damaged and fires were started, but they were promptly 
dealt with, and the number of casualties reported was nowhere large. 
Large numbers of incendiary bombs fell in the London area, but the 
new fire-fighting parties prevented any serious fires from starting. An 
evening bulletin announced the destruction of 2 enemy bombers on the 
north-west coast during the night, and of an enemy fighter during the 
operations over Germany. 

The night operations against Germany included heavy attacks on 
the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen, the docks at Duisberg-Ruhrort and 
Diisseldorf and other objectives at Essen and elsewhere in the Ruhr, 
the oil stores at Rotterdam, and the docks at Flushing, Dunkirk, and 
Calais. Coastal Command aircraft bombed Brest, and also attacked 
and seriously damaged a bridge near Egersund on the Norwegian 
coast. Two aircraft failed to return. 
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A later communiqué stated that a strong force of fighters had accom- 
panied bombers on an extensive sweep over the Pas de Calais during 
the day. Several aerodromes were bombed and machine-gunned, and 
low-level attacks were made on patrol vessels and military installations, 
A few enemy fighters were encountered, and 3 were destroyed. No 
British aircraft were missing. At aerodromes at the Forét de Guines 
and at Guine la Plage aircraft on the ground were attacked and damaged 
and many fires were started. Near Wissant gun posts and troops were 
machine-gunned. 

The German communiqué reported armed reconnaissances the 
previous day as far as northern Scotland, and in the night successful 
attacks on war targets in the Midlands and elsewhere, particularly in 
Manchester, London, and Liverpool. Enemy attacks were directed on 
Western Germany, and the Monastery of Bethlehem, near Cologne, and 
a Catholic Home near Dusseldorf were hit. Neither military objectives 
nor others important to war economy were hit. Of the civilian population 
20 were killed and others wounded. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué announced the capture of Klisura, after the 
breaching of the Italian lines in all three sectors of the defensive line 
running from Premeti north-east to Frasari and thence to the Ostrat- 
vitza massif. 

The Italian communiqué reported actions of a local character in 


several sectors of the 11th Army, and artillery activity elsewhere. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Naples on the night of Jan. 8-9, 
when bombs fell on or very near the stern of a battleship of the Littorio 
class, and others started fires among large motor-vessels. Fires were 
also caused along the waterfront, several hits were scored on buildings 
on the quay and on the railway station and lines, a gasometer was set 
on fire, and a series of explosions was seen in the dry dock and among 
shipping. Other aircraft attacked Palermo, where bombs fell on the 
wharf and jetty and on ships moored alongside. Malta was raided 
twice on Jan. 9 and slight damage done. Five of the raiders were 
destroyed. A later communiqué reported a heavy raid on Messina during 
the night, when many bombs were dropped on naval shipping and on 
wharves and oil stores. Fires and explosions were seen. One stick of 
bombs fell across cruisers in the south part of the harbour and another 
across the army marshalling yards and oil tanks. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported a bombing attack on a large naval 
formation in the Western Mediterranean, in which one battleship was 
hit and an enemy ’plane shot down. Two aircraft failed to return. An 
enemy ‘plane dropped incendiary bombs on Messina, starting small 
fires which were at once put out. There were no casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that ‘‘covered by operations to the westward, 
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the concentration of our forces round Tobruk is continuing’’. On the 
Sudan frontier a number of casualties were inflicted on enemy positions 
east of Serobatib (captured on Jan. 7). In Kenya a mobile column 
entered Buna unopposed the previous morning, and it had been 
ascertained that El Wak had been abandoned by the enemy. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Benina aerodrome on Jan. 8, 
when direct hits were scored on hangars, buildings, and aircraft on the 
ground. Numbers of hangars, etc., were seen to be gutted, and at least 
|2 aircraft were set on fire. During the night of Jan. 8-9 Benghazi was 
raided, and bombs dropped on the Government buildings, causing fires 
and explosions. Tobruk was also attacked both then and during the 
day, and direct hits scored on buildings. 


January 11 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Portsmouth was 
attacked in the night and fires caused, but the situation was well in 
hand. Considerable damage was done to houses and commercial 
premises, and a number of people were killed. Two of the raiders 
were destroyed 

The operations against Germany included a heavy attack on Brest 
dockyards in the night, in which 2 direct hits were scored on a large 
vessel and widespread fires caused in the docks. Le Havre was also 
bombed. All the aircraft réturned. 

The German communiqué stated that an attempt by enemy bombers 
and fighters to fly into occupied French territory the previous day was 
repulsed by anti-aircraft fire and fighter aircraft before the enemy could 
gain any success. Eight enemy ’planes were brought down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The R.A.F. in Athens reported bombing attacks on convoys of 
retreating Italians on the road north of Klisura, and stated that at one 
place on the Berat road all the bombs were seen to explode near a large 
convoy. 

The Italian communiqué reported local actions in the 11th Army 
sector. Elsewhere enemy attacks were repulsed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft flew over Palermo 
in the night, dropping several bombs on the port. There were no 
casualties, but slight damage was done to the jetty. One enemy 
— was shot down, and another forced down in the Bay of 
Naples. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in the Tobruk area the operations were 
progressing satisfactorily, and on the Sudan and Kenya frontiers 
vigorous patrol action continued. Italian casualties in Bardia in killed 
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and captured numbered 2,041 officers and 42,827 men. The material 
captured or destroyed included 368 medium and field guns, 26 heavy 
anti-aircraft guns, 68 light guns, 13 medium tanks, 117 light tanks, 
and 708 transport vehicles. The total Italian losses since Dec. 9 totalled 
nearly 80,000, of whom 3,500 were officers. One general was killed and 
8 captured. 

Another communiqué reported that another of the Blackshirt generals 
who absented themselves just before the fall of Bardia had been taken 
while trying to escape on foot towards Tobruk. 

The R.A.F. announced raids on the aerodromes at Benina and 
Berka on the night of Jan. 9, hitting hangars, buildings, and aircraft 
at the former, and destroying a number of aircraft at the latter. In 
East Africa the Caproni workshops at Mai Adaga were attacked and 
fires started, and much damage was done at Asmara and in the Tes- 
senei area. The airfield at Javello was bombed on Jan. 9 by South 
African aircraft, and 2 machines on the ground destroyed and others 
damaged. Ali the aircraft returned safely. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the occupation of Buna, Turbi, and the 
Turbi hills without opposition. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity in the Tobruk 
zone and near Jarabub. The Air Force attacked a formation of ar- 
moured cars and tanks, destroying several, and a British fighter was 
shot down in air combat. Enemy raids on Tobruk and in the Benghazi 
zone caused some damage and 9 deaths, 7 of them babies. Four 
Moslems were wounded. A British bomber was forced down and the 
crew captured. 


January 12 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London was 
attacked during the night for about 3 hours. A number of people were 
killed and others injured. Fires started by incendiary bombs were 
promptly dealt with, and most of them soon put out. Bombs were also 
dropped on districts near London and at places in the south and south- 
east, but very few did any damage and no one was killed. An evening 
bulletin stated that there was nothing to report during the day, and 
that the destruction of an enemy bomber in the night was confirmed. 
The operations against Germany included a daylight attack on Jan. 
11 against targets on the Dutch and Belgian coasts. Barges in a canal 
at Middleharmis, the mole at Zeebrugge, and troops drilling at Dorn- 
burg, Walcheren Island, were among the objectives bombed and 
machine-gunned. During the night Wilhelmshaven was raided. Two 
aircraft failed to return, but the crew of one was known to be safe. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported limited local mopping up operations 
and the capture of 100 prisoners and much material. The Press 
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Ministry announced the occupation of important positions both north- 
west of Klisura and on the coastal sector, with the capture of large 
numbers of prisoners. An Italian Order of the Day which fell into 
Greek hands at Klisura was found to read: “In view of the strategic 
importance of Klisura any retreat will be considered as desertion. One 
out of every 10 men retreating will be shot.”’ 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a night attack on Turin, where direct hits were 
scored on the arsenal, causing several explosions and fires, and a heavy 
explosion in another target near by. 

The Italian communiqué reported that some houses were hit at 
Turin, causing civilian casualties, and a hospital, houses, and a church 
were struck at Savigliano. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Palermo, where one bomb fell very 
near a large merchantman, and one ship alongside the outer mole was 
hit and 4 others probably hit. Fires and explosions were seen in ware- 
houses. 

The Italian communiqué reported a naval action in the Central 
Mediterranean in which German units attacked 2 groups of enemy 
warships and hit a cruiser of the Birmingham class. At dawn on Jan. 10 
Italian torpedo boats sighted an important formation in the Sicilian 
Channel and torpedoed a cruiser, which was seen to be sinking. In an 
engagement with enemy destroyers and cruisers one Italian torpedo 
boat was sunk and 2 enemy destroyers were seen to have been hit. 


The official News Agency reported that in the air attack “‘at least one 
big aircraft carrier, one heavy cruiser of 10,000 tons, and 2 destroyers 
were struck in their vital parts by Axis bombs’”’. 

The German radio also reported the air attack, claiming that a hit 
was registered amidships on board the British cruiser. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that preparatory activities in the Tobruk area 
continued, and that on the Sudan frontier patrols operating east of 
Gallabat had successfully raided positions near Metemma and 
inflicted casualties. 

The R.A.F. stated that Benina and Berka airfields had been raided 
again on the night of Jan. 10, and many fires and explosions caused. 
Benghazi was also attacked and fires started on the jetties and among 
shipping. Fighting patrols reported that Derna, Martuba, E] Gazala, 
and Tmimi aerodromes had all been abandoned, and at Gazala 20 
damaged aircraft were seen on the ground; also that ,Bomba seaplane 
base appeared to be deserted. One fighter squadron reported the 
destruction of 8 enemy aircraft on Jan. 9 and 10. In East Africa Mai 
Adaga was again raided and petrol dumps bombed, and defence posi- 
tions at Berbera were attacked. All the aircraft returned without loss. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of enemy formations 
near Jarabub, and stated that there had been repeated air attacks on 
some of their bases in Cyrenaica. In East Africa an enemy attack in 
the Gallabat sector was repulsed with loss. 
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January 13 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that in an attack which 
began soon after dark bombs were dropped in London and at several 
points near the Thames Estuary. Some damage was done by fire, but 
the situation was soon brought under control. Some people were killed, 
but the casualties so far reported were not heavy. A few bombs were 
dropped in isolated points elsewhere, but few casualties had been 
reported, though they included a small number of fatal cases at a place 
in south-west England. Large quantities of fire bombs fell on a Thames 
Estuary town, but all the fires were brought under control within half 
an hour. An evening bulletin stated that there was nothing to report. 

The Ministry also announced that widespread raids were carried 
out the previous day and in the night on places in Germany and 
occupied territories. Fighters machine-gunned troops in trenches near 
the beach in the Straits of Dover, as well as shipping and ground 
defences at places on the French coast. Three machines failed to 
return. Coastal Command aircraft attacked shipping in Norwegian 
waters and scored direct hits on 2 vessels. In the night, attacks were 
made on Regensburg, where several fires were started, Ostend, where 
a large explosion was seen, Brest, where a warehouse was set on fire 
and many bombs burst alongside the water-front, Le Havre, Boulogne, 
Lorient, and the aerodromes at Vannes, Chartres, Evreux, and Morlaix. 
All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that the air force carried out recon- 
naissances over Britain the previous day, and in the night bombers 
attacked military targets in London. Several large fires were seen in 
the target areas north and south of the Thames bend and one large 
one in south-east London. It also stated that at noon on Jan. 12 small 
British forces attempted to penetrate into occupied territory. Two 
machines were brought down by anti-aircraft fire and another by 
fighters. In the night raiders dropped bombs in southern Germany, 
Bayreuth being among the places attacked. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that local activity was confined to 
patrols and artillery. Some prisoners were taken. The Press Ministry 
announced that the Greeks had “renewed the offensive’, and had 
dislodged the enemy from many points, advancing to a considerable 
depth in the central sector (Klisura-Tepelini). The Athens wireless 
reported hand to hand engagements in the northern sector, where the 
Greeks had the advantage in bayonet fighting. Four tanks were 
captured. 

The Italian communiqué reported ‘‘normal patrol and artillery 
activity”, and the bombing and machine-gunning of troops on the 
march and motorized columns. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack during the night on Porto 
Marghera on the mainland near Venice, where the oil refineries were 
hit and many fires and explosions caused. Buildings were also bombed 
and machine-gunned from a low-level. Padua aerodrome was also 
bombed. 

The Italian communiqué reported that Turin was raided on the night 
of Jan. 12, causing some damage and casualties; also Venice, where a 
man was killed and some damage done; and Catania, where little 
damage was done and there were no casualties. Two raiders were 
shot down. In the Western Mediterranean a large enemy naval unit 
was torpedoed by an aeroplane. The enemy battleship reported hit on 
Jan. 10 had proved to be of the Malaya class. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced no change in Libya, and in the Sudan 
patrol activity in the Kassala and Gallabat sectors, in which losses 
were inflicted on the enemy. In the Metemma area, east of Gallabat, 
an Italian force was routed, leaving 40 dead and many wounded. 
Semi-official reports reaching Cairo stated that the Italians at Jarabub 
were cut off and besieged. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity on the Tobruk 
front and ‘‘among our lightning columns in the desert round Jarabub”’. 
An advance enemy base was effectively bombed, and enemy raids 
on ‘‘some localities in Cyrenaica”’ caused no casualties. In East Africa 
attacks on 2 posts on the Sudan front were repulsed with loss, and the 
air force bombed motor vehicles, troops, and defence posts. 


January 14 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during the previous evening a 
heavy attack was made on Plymouth, where several fires were started, 
and a number of buildings damaged. Some people were killed and 
others injured. The fires were quickly brought under control. A few 
incidents were reported from widely separated points in Wales, but 
there were no serious casualties. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that there was nothing to 
report during daylight. 

The operations against Germany included another attack in the 
night on Lorient submarine base, where heavy bombs were seen to 
burst on ordnance works and buildings in the docks. Targets in the 
Dunkirk area were also bombed and fires started. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that military targets at Plymouth 
were successfully bombed in the night. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported limited activity and the capture of 
some prisoners and 4tanks. Semi-official reports stated that an enemy 
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raid on Preveza destroyed the cathedral and a school. The Athens 
wireless reported that non-combatants were evacuating Valona an 
Berat; also that bodies of Albanians in revolt against the Italians wer: 
advancing in the Griba mountains, south-west of Tepelini. 

The R.A.F. announced a raid the previous day on military concen. 
trations at Berat, all the aircraft returning safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported only artillery and patrol activity, 
and the bombing of enemy defence positions by the air force and 
machine-gunning of troop concentrations and armoured lorries. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that on the morning of Jan. 10 the naval 
forces operating to cover the passage of convoys through the Mediter- 
ranean encountered 2 Italian destroyers and sank one, of the Spica 
class. Later the destroyer Gallant was damaged by a mine or torpedo 
but had arrived in harbour. During the operations German and Italian 
aircraft bombed and dive-bombed the British vessels, and the aircraft 
carrier I/lustrious was hit and received some damage and casualties. 
At least 12 enemy aircraft were shot down, and others damaged. The 
convoy passed to its destination according to plan, carrying important 
material assistance to Greece. 

The R.A.F. announced that during the night of Jan. 12 Catania 
aerodrome was attacked and 3 hangars set on fire, one being demolished 
A petrol dump was set alight and at least 9 aircraft, thought to be 
German dive-bombers, were destroyed on the ground. The main 
runways and a railway line were also hit. Two aircraft failed to return, 
but the crew of one was saved. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that there was nothing fresh to report in Libya, 
and that in the Sudan patrol activity continued. It was announced 
from Australian H.Q. that the losses reported to date were 17 officers 
and men killed or died of wounds, and 279 wounded. 

The Air Ministry announced the capture of a number of Italian 
officers, among them General Argentino, who was in command of Sidi 
Barrani. They were attempting to make their way along the coast to 
Tobruk. 

The R.A.F. announced that raids on Benina and Berka on the night 
of Jan. 12 caused large fires at the former and set 6 aircraft on fire, and 
at Berka caused explosions and fires among hangars and barracks. 
The railway and docks at Benghazi and barracks, etc., at Derna had 
also been bombed, and many fires started. In East Africa the aero- 
dromes at Asmara, Barentu, and Agordat were raided during the night, 
at Mai Adaga the aircraft workshops were bombed, and at Tessenei 
motor-transport concentrations were attacked with success. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery action, inflicting losses 
on enemy motorized units on the Tobruk front, and artillery and 
patrol activity near Jarabub. In the Sudan the air force bombed 
defence works and troops, and in an engagement with enemy fighters 
hot down a Gloster ’plane. In Eritrea a reconnaissance ’plane was 
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shot down by Italian fighters. The enemy bombed some localities, 
causing only a few wounded. 7, 


January 15 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the evening that there had been little 
activity during daylight, but during the morning bombs were dropped 
in the west of Scotland, the Midlands, and in one place in Kent. Little 
damage was done, and no casualties had been reported. 

The operations against Germany included attacks on aerodromes, 
a railway bridge, and a supply ship in Norway. At Mandal a hangar 
was hit, and at Stavanger bombs fell on the aerodrome. Two direct hits 
were made on a supply ship in port there. 

The German communiqué stated that during reconnaissance flights 
over southern England the previous day the good results of the attacks 
on Portsmouth and Plymouth were observed. Bad weather prevented 
all other activity. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported “local combats which turned to our 

advantage. We captured prisoners and much material, including 4 

guns’. It was stated in Athens that despite bad weather several local 


successes had been achieved, a fortified height being taken by a sur- 
prise attack in the central sector, with numerous machine-guns, 
mortars, etc. Italian counter-attacks were repulsed. British and 
Greek aircraft bombed positions around Elbasan and Lin. 

The Italian communiqué reported “only local action of no impor- 


tance’’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that ‘‘on all fronts successful patrol activity 
continues’. 

The Italian communiqué reported desultory artillery activity in the 
Tobruk zone and at Jarabub, and stated that enemy air raids had 
damaged buildings in Libya and at Moyale, Mega, and other places 
near the Kenya-Abyssinian border. On the Sudan frontier enemy 
motorized units were repelled with losses. 


January 16 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported that enemy aircraft dropped bombs on 
several coast towns and in the Midlands during the night, as well as 
in the London area, where they included many incendiaries. They 
were soon put out. Outside London the casualties reported were very 
few, and in London they were not heavy, and damage throughout the 
country was not extensive. Two of the raiders were destroyed. An 
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evening bulletin stated that there had been very little enemy activity 
during the day. Bombs were dropped at 2 points in Kent, but there 
was no damage or casualties. 

The Ministry announced that Wilhelmshaven was the target during 
the night for one of the heaviest attacks of the war. A large force of 
bombers dropped thousands of bombs of all kinds, starting fires which 
were seen to spread over large areas of the docks near the Bauhafen, in 
the Hipperhafen, and near the power station. The fires were stated to 
cover thousands of square yards on each side of the Bauhafen, and 
many violent explosions were seen. A second attack made in the early 
morning started many fresh fires and the pilots of the last bombers to 
arrive over the docks found one part of them at least a mile long and 
half a mile wide a solid mass of flame. Other bombers attacked Emden, 
Bremerhaven, Rotterdam, and Flushing, as well as aerodromes in 
North-West Germany and Holland. Coastal Command aircraft attacked 
the harbour at Brest. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of a camp and of 
another objective in south-east England the previous day and, in the 
night, attacks in successive waves on war objectives in a Midland town, 
and, on a limited scale,in London. During the night enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs in several localities in northern Germany. Several house 
fires were caused at Wilhelmshaven, but the energetic intervention of 
A.R.P. and auxiliary services, as well as ordinary civilians, succeeded 
in preventing them from spreading. Some fires started in the port area, 
without, however, doing any damage worthy of note. The casualties 
were 20 dead and 35 wounded. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported the taking of prisoners in successful 
local operations, with 4 guns and other material. The Athens wireless 
stated that the surprise attack of the previous day was ‘‘a great Greek 
success’. Press reports stated that the Greeks were attacking Tepelini 
from the south and west. 

The Italian communiqué stated that “‘enemy attacks have been 
promptly repulsed by the immediate reaction of the Italian troops’’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Southampton, which was 
set on fire in the action of Jan. 10, had been abandoned and sunk by 
gun fire, as it was found impracticable to tow her into port. The great 
majority of the crew were saved. The submarine Pandora reported the 
sinking of 2 Italian supply ships of about 5,000 tens in the Central 
Mediterranean. They were south bound and one had a deck cargo of 
motor transport. 

The R.A.F. announced that reconnaissance over Catania showed that 
in the raid of Jan. 12-13 between 36 and 40 aircraft were burnt out 
or severely damaged, and 3 hangars and the administrative buildings 
were hit, one hangar being completely wrecked. 

Malta was raided 6 times on Jan. 15, and also during the night. No 
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official report was issued, but the casualties were pemary to be slight, 
and the damage confined to private property. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a submarine had torpedoed an 
enemy light cruiser in the Mediterranean on the night of Jan. 10-11. 
British aircraft bombed Catania’on the night of Jan. 15-16, causing 
casualties among the civil population. The material damage was 


small. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation, with active 
patrolling on all fronts. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on Benghazi on the nights of Jan. 13 and 
14, when large fires were caused in buildings round the Customs House. 
A heavy explosion occurred at the base of the mole, and shipping was 
also attacked. Benina aerodrome was bombed again, 2 aircraft on the 
ground set on fire, and others damaged. On the night of Jan. 13-14 
Asmara was raided, and on the following night Assab, where a very 
large fire was started among stores and warehouses. All the aircraft 
returned safely, except for one fighter shot down in Libya. 

The Italian communiqué reported ‘‘the usual artillery activity on the 
Tobruk front’, and an action in the Jarabub zone. Aircraft bombed 
roads, supply centres, and enemy lines south-east of Tobruk. An enemy 
aircraft was brought down. In East Africa the enemy base at Port 
Sudan was bombed. An enemy raid on Assab caused very little 
damage. 


January 17 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were 
dropped at several places in the west of England in the night, and at a 
few widely separated points in the south-east, south, and south-west. 
A number of fires were started in Bristol, some of them serious, but they 
were brought under control. The casualties were not numerous. On 
one south-coast town thousands of incendiaries were dropped, causing 
many fires, but all except one were put out or got under control a!most 
at once. The Ministry announced in the evening that air activity during 
daylight was on a very small scale, and no damage or casualties were 
reported. An enemy bomber was shot down during the morning off the 
north of Scotland. 

The operations against Germany included another attack on Wilhelms- 
haven, where many fires were started which spread widely, especially 
in the area of the railway station and of the oil storage tanks. Other 
aircraft bombed Emden, Boulogne, and Calais, a railway junction at 
Ostend, and an aerodrome in France. Five aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of a west of England 
port in the night, as well as objectives in southern England. British 
planes dropped a few incendiary and explosive bombs on German 
territory, and slight damage was done to buildings. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported limited local activity and the 
capture of prisoners. The Athens ‘wireless announced that Italian 
prisoners just captured reported that the Liguria and Lombardia, carry- 
ing large numbers of troops across the Adriatic, had been sunk a few 
days previously. 

The Italian communiqué reported that notable losses had_ been 
inflicted on the enemy in local actions. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced a further raid on Catania aerodrome on the 
night of Jan. 15-16, causing a heavy explosion and fires in the hangars 
and administrative buildings. Several aircraft were set on fire and some 
were seen to explode. All the aircraft returned safely. It was also 
announced that Malta had been heavily attacked the previous day by 
German and Italian aircraft. Fighters engaged the raiders, of which 
10 were destroyed and 3 others damaged. No damage was done to 
R.A.F. property, but civilian property suffered considerably. 

The German communiqué stated that naval units in Malta harbour 
were attacked with notable success, and the aircraft-carrier hit on Jan 
10 again received several direct hits. A merchantman also received a 
direct hit. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the attack was carried out in 
successive waves in a decisive and audacious manner. The J/lustrious 
was again hit, and a cruiser and merchantman were also extensively 


damaged. The arsenal and the port installations were effectivel) 
pounded by direct hits. One German machine failed to return. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation. The R.A.F. 
stated that Derna was again raided the previous day and the barracks 
bombed. 

The Italian communiqué reported only patrol and artillery activity 
in Cyrenaica, and in East Africa the bombing by the enemy of “‘several 
localities in Somaliland’’ without causing any damage. 


January 18 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
during the night was mainly directed against South Wales. In one 
town (Swansea) a number of fires were started and property, including 
stores, schools, a church and a cinema, was damaged, but the casualties 
were not numerous. Ata place in Devon a few people were killed when 
several houses were damaged. A threatened large-scale attack in the 
West Country was described by the News Service as having petered out 
in face of the heaviest anti-aircraft barrage put up in the area. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that there had been slightl) 
more enemy activity over the country, and during the afternoon a 
number of aircraft crossed the coast singly. One reached the outskirts 
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of London and dropped bombs, and others attacked points near the 
east coast. Little damage was caused, but a few people were killed and 
injured. 

The operations against Germany included a daylight attack the 
previous day on shipping off the Dutch coast, when direct hits were 
scored on 4 ships. One was left sinking and another seen to be listing. 
Despite bad weather Brest and Cherbourg docks and two aerodromes in 
France were bombed during the night. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that in reconnaissances over Britain 
the previous day a London railway station was attacked and direct hits 
scored on lines and buildings. In a night raid a west coast harbour was 
bombed, and smaller forces of bombers attacked military objectives in 
London. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Chestnut and 
Desirée. There were no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that “‘during successful operations we 
occupied fortified positions’, taking 1,000 prisoners, including the 
C.0. of the 77th Regiment of the 7th Division, ‘““Wolves of Tuscany”’. 
It was reported in Athens that the action took place in the Muskopolje 
sector; also that the captured commander stated that a Greek submarine 
had sunk all the artillery of his division when it torpedoed the liners 
Liguria and Lombardia. The Greek Minister of Marine announced that 
the submarine Proteus had sunk the transport Sardinia on Dec. 29, but 
had not returned to her base. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the 11th Army (coastal) 
sector enemy attacks were repulsed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation. The R.A.F. 
announced that Tobruk had been raided again and 2 large fires and 
10 explosions caused in the military buildings; also others near the 
main wharf. Derna was also bombed and the barracks hit. In East 
Africa the workshops at Mai Adaga were attacked again, and the motor 
transport park at Assab, transport near Berbera, and gun emplace- 
ments at Zeila bombed. One aircraft failed to return. An enemy raid 
on Summit, some 65 miles south-west of Port Sudan, on the night of 
Jan. 16 caused slight damage in an R.A.F. camp. The Egyptian 
Ministry of the Interior stated that a few bombs had been dropped 
in the Canal Zone, but caused no casualties. Alexandria was also 
raided, but no casualties were reported. 

It was announced in Cairo that a British military mission had pene- 
trated into the interior of Abyssinia in July, and established head- 
quarters at a point unknown to the Italians where arms were being 
distributed to Abyssinians and training carried on to enable them to 
revolt against the Italians. 


Cc 
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The Italian communiqué stated that there had been increased 
artillery and patrol activity on the Tobruk front. In the Jarabub zone 
the air force bombed and machine-gunned enemy units. The air force 
bombed workshops, etc., at Port Sudan. The enemy made raids on 
Jigiga, Berbera, Diredawa, Gura, and Toselli, but caused no damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. reported a raid on Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, on the 
night of Jan. 16-17, when large fires were started. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy had raided one of the 
bases in the Dodecanese early the previous day, but ‘‘met by the 
prompt and effective reaction of the anti-aircraft batteries they 
quickly made off, dropping their bombs in a disorderly manner in 
open country without causing damage’. 


January 19 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was nothing to 
report, and in the evening that there had been little enemy activity 
round the coasts. A single raider dropped bombs on an east coast 
town, but little damage was caused. Two raiders were brought down 
in the night. An evening bulletin stated that an enemy bomber was 
intercepted over the Channel in the afternoon and shot down in the 
sea. 

The German communiqué stated that military targets in Swansea 
were attacked on the night of Jan. 17-18, and several large fires 
caused in the harbour and transport installations. A surprise attack 
was made on 2 aerodromes in south-east England the previous day, 
and bombers lined up on the landing ground were hit. Dover was 
shelled by shore batteries, which also bombarded a convoy which was 
attempting to sail through the Channel. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful limited local attacks, 
and it was stated semi-officially in Athens that more prisoners had been 
taken, with considerable material, as the result of effective action in 
the central sector. There was no Italian air activity the previous day, 
and there were believed to be very few enemy aircraft at the aerodromes 
in Albania. 

The Italian communiqué stated that heavy snowialls had restricted 
both their own and enemy activity. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

An official communiqué issued in Malta reported 5 air attacks on 
the island during the day, in which at least 15 enemy aircraft were 
brought down. It also stated that 10 were destroyed the previous 
day. Considerable damage was done to civilian property. Two British 
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fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. In t the first raid 
successive Waves of German dive bombers attacked the aerodromes, 
damaging Government and civilian property and causing a few 
casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that German bombers, escorted by 
Italian fighters, attacked Malta, hangars and barracks being hit and 
vast fires caused. A British fighter was brought down and one German 
‘plane lost. 

The German communiqué reported an attack the previous day by 
bombers and fighters on the Halfar and Luca aerodromes at Malta, 
where direct hits were scored on barracks and hangars. An enemy 
fighter was brought down. Two German ’planes were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in Libya, and in the Sudan the 
recapture of Kassala, with small loss. The Italians were retreating all 
along the front, pursued and harassed by mobile detachments. Active 
p atrolling continued i in the Metemma area. 

The R.A.F. reported that on the night of Jan. 17 Tobruk was again 
bombed and a huge fire caused near petrol dumps. An Italian bomber 
was shot down. In East Africa the transport yard at Assab, military 
buildings at Hargeisa, and a camp just east of Umm-Haggar were all 
attacked and fires started. Asmara was also raided, but the results 
could not be observed. All the aircraft returned safely except one, so 
far missing on patrol in Libya. 

The German communiqué reported attacks by single bombers during 
the night of Jan. 17 on military targets in the Suez Canal district and 
Egypt. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity in the Tobruk 
area, and in East Africa the effective bombing of enemy air bases in 
the Upper Sudan, and of the railway station and troops at Aroma. 
In the Makir zone enemy armoured troops were bombed and machine- 
gunned. Enemy raids on Massawa and Assab only damaged a building 
at the former. 


January 20 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs on places in the south and south-east of England 
during the night, and at some points in London. The damage was 
not on a heavy scale, and a number of fires started in a town in the 
south were soon put out. Very few casualties were caused anywhere. 
An evening bulletin announced that 5 raiders were destroyed during 
the night; also that there had been some activity over the country 
during daylight. Bombs were dropped by single machines at places 
in Norfolk, Kent, and in the Home Counties respectively, but they did 
only slight damage. An enemy aircraft was intercepted off the Scottish 
coast and severely damaged. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported continued attacks north of Klisura, 
and a dispatch from the front said, ‘‘the operations in this area are of 
particular importance, but details cannot be given at present”’. 

The Ministry of Marine announced the destruction of an enemy 
submarine. 

The R.A.F. in Athens reported that the enemy had made low attacks 
on the Piraeus, but no damage of military importance was done. One 
bomber was destroyed by British fighters, and another damaged. 
One fighter was lost. British aircraft raided Berat, scoring hits on 
military concentrations, transport, and buildings east of the town 
and starting several fires. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Governor of Malta telegraphed that Malta had taken a very 
heavy toll of the enemy in recent air attacks, and the people’s spirit 
was as strong as ever. It was officially stated that since Jan. 16, 37 
enemy machines had certainly been destroyed, with 5 more probables, 
and 9 damaged. Three British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 
were saved. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya there was nothing to report. In 
the Sudan the enemy withdrawal east of Kassala continued, and 
British troops occupied without opposition localities about Sabderat 
and Tessenei, which the Italians had strongly fortified. In Kenya 
mobile detachments had gained ground and inflicted casualties on the 
enemy. A Nairobi communiqué stated that South African troops had 
captured prisoners in the El Yibo area, near the Italian frontier north 
of Dukana, with 4 machine guns and other material. Enemy aircraft 
bombed El Yibo the previous day, but there were no casualties or 
damage. 

The R.A.F. stated that weather had restricted operations in Libya, 
but fighter patrols were maintained in the forward area. In East 
Africa motor transport and gun positions south-east of Tessenei were 
bombed on the night of Jan. 18, two attacks were made on Massawa 
starting fires, and others on Assab and Hargeisa. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 

Jan. 13.—Reports reaching the Sudan stated that the revolt against 
the Italians was making great headway. Interview with the Emperor 
Haile Selassie. (See Sudan.) 

Jan. 18.—Organization of native resistance to the Italians by British 
military mission, (See Military Operations, North and East Africa.) 


ARGENTINA 

Jan. 16.—The Minister of Finance’s resignation was announced. 
(He had offered his resignation on Jan. 14 owing to his failure to arrange 
a political truce with the Radical leader to permit Congress to consider 
his measures dealing with the economic crisis.) 


AUSTRALIA 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Menzies announced that the War Cabinet had decided 
to offer to Great Britain another Army Cooperation Squadron for duty 
in the Middle East, and had also decided to constitute an Australian 
Armoured Corps, embodying all units at present in the A.I.F. and Home 
Defence Force. 

Jan. 10.—The Government suspended the operation of 4 commercial 
broadcasting stations, at Adelaide, Port Augusta, Newcastle, and Ather- 
ton, at the request of the Navy Board. The Minister for the Navy 
stated that one of them had indicated the whereabouts of Australian 
ships, and all of them had broadcast information which might be 
valuable to the enemy. 

Jan. 16.—The Government declared the sect known as Jehovah's 
Witnesses an illegal organization. (It had been broadcasting from the 
4 radio stations closed down at the request of the Navy Board.) 

The Prime Minister inspected the first batch of Bren guns to be 
manufactured entirely in Australia. 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 16.—The Government decided to give £100,000 to the Spitfire 
Fund. 

A decree was published calling to the colours the 1925-34 classes, 
to apply to all Belgians outside countries under German control. 


BOLIVIA 

Jan. 16.—A Pact of Non-Aggression was signed with Chile. 

It was announced in La Paz that a financial agreement had been 
concluded with Great Britain providing for the purchase of tin. 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 7.—The Prime Minister arrived back from Vienna and denied 
categorically that any political significance attached to his visit. The 
only person he saw there was his doctor. 

Jan. 8.—German agents in Sofia stated that Berlin was so dissatisfied 
with Bulgarian policy that the Nazi leaders refused to see M. Filoff 
when he was in Vienna. 
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Jan. 9.—The King received M. Filoff, who afterwards saw the 
British Minister and explained the nature of his recent diplomatic 
activities. 

Several Sofia papers received telephone messages from their corre- 
spondents in Berlin and Rome asking for news about ‘‘the resignation 
of the Filoff Cabinet’’. They replied that no such resignation was taking 
place, and the correspondents then stated that, according to most 
reliable sources in Berlin and Rome the Cabinet would fall very soon 
and be succeeded by a “sincere friend of the Axis’. 

Jan. 10.—A German bulletin printed in Bulgarian and distributed 
throughout Bulgaria published an article, representing “the official 
German view’’, attacking those who were “hindering the accomplish- 
ment of Hitler’s ideal of regenerating the other peoples of Europe as 
well as the Germans’’. It also stated that “‘the idea that Fascism is not 
an exportable article is an old idea, without significance for the new 
development of political events after the war’’. 

Jan. 12.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Russe, said the Govern- 
ment were firmly determined to safeguard the freedom and independ- 
ence of the country. He emphasized that they were making all possible 
efforts to stay out of the war, that Bulgarian revisionism had always 
been peaceful revisionism, and that the Germans would take no steps 
which might bring Bulgaria under foreign domination, in whatever 
form. 

He repeated his declaration, made in Parliament, that “the National- 
Socialist, Fascist, and Communist systems of government are not suit- 
able for Bulgaria, and referred to President Roosevelt’s Congress 
message as an “unquestionable sign that the present European conflict 
will develop into a long and gigantic world war’. 

Prof. Filoff also said the Government would not be influenced by the 
existing “‘subversive Communist propaganda’’. 

Announcement by Tass Agency regarding alleged agreement of 
Soviet Government to sending of German troops to Bulgaria. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 14.—An official denial was issued of reports of the presence of 
German troops in the country and of diplomatic steps in this connection. 

Jan. 15.—It was understood in Sofia that the Soviet Legation had 
insisted on the Bulgarian press publishing the Tass Agency’s statement 
that the Soviet Government had not been informed about the arrival 
of any German troops. 

Jan. 18.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that the Government 
had agreed to put 200,000 tons of merchant shipping at Germany's 
disposal to assist German-Russian trade. 

Jan. 19.—A leaflet was circulated in Sofia containing a joint 
declaration by the leaders of the Agrarian, Radical-Democrat, Liberal, 
and Socialist Parties (all disbanded) demanding a policy of peace and 
strict neutrality without military alliances. It denounced the Com- 
munists’ desire for an alliance with the Soviets and the “‘Rightists’ ” 
demand for participation in the war on the side of Germany. 

Jan. 20.—Col. Donovan, President Roosevelt’s special representa- 
tive, arrived in Sofia from Athens. 
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CANADA 

Jan. 9.—It was announced that the Canadian Red Cross had under- 
taken to supply 10,000 parcels of food every week for British prisoners 
of war in Germany. 

Jan. 10.—The Prime Minister announced that a Committee had been 
set up to carry out the registration of all Japanese residents of British 
Columbia (some 25,000), in order to protect them and eliminate illegal 
entrants. 

Jan. 13.—The Crown Prince of Norway arrived at Toronto to visit 
a training camp called “Little Norway’, where 500 Norwegians, 
mostly airmen, were training. 

Jan. 14.—The Prime Minister, opening a conference of Dominion 
and Provincial Governments in Ottawa, said the Canadian war effort 
would be prejudiced if the growing stresses and strains in the relations 
between these Governments were not relieved. Competition between 
them for sources of revenue hung over the country as a threat to its 
unity, and must not be allowed to continue. (The Conference was called 
to act on the report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, which recom- 
mended that the Dominion should take over provincial net debts and 
relieve the provinces of the cost of assisting the unemployed, while 
the provinces would concede to the Dominion exclusive rights to levy 
personal and corporation income taxes.) 





CHILE 
Jan. 16.—A Non-Aggression Pact was signed with Bolivia. 


CHINA 

Jan. 13.—It was announced in Chungking that an agreement had 
been reached with the Soviet Government for the exchange of 100 
million dollars (say £14 million) worth of tea for military supplies, 
and of mineral products for Russian machinery. 

Jan. 18.—The National Military Council in Chungking announced 
the complete disarming of the Communist New 4th Army, which had 
been operating in Southern Anhwei and the Lower Yangtze Valley, for 
“defiance of military orders and a plot to stage a revolt against the High 
Command’. It also announced that its leader, Yehting, had been 
arrested. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SOUTH CHINA 

jan. 7.—The Japanese reported another raid on Kunming and 
on the Burma Road, and claimed to have seriously damaged a Kung- 
kuo bridge. Chinese reports stated that 10 people were killed in 
Kunming, and that Waichow had also been bombed. According to 
other reports the Japanese had established a naval seaplane base in the 
Paracel Islands. 

Jan. 8.—Waichow was again bombed and the Italian Hospital hit. 
Casualties were reported to exceed 400. 
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CUBA 


Jan. 12.—The Prime Minister announced, after a special meeting of 
the Cabinet, that “if circumstances force us into war Cuba will be 
united with the United States in defence of liberty, democracy, and 
justice’, and stated that the Cabinet was drafting emergency measures 
against totalitarian propaganda. 


CYPRUS 


Jan. 8.—The Governor presented the draft Budget for 1941 to 
the Advisory Council, showing expenditure at {1,082,713, and an- 
nounced that income tax would be introduced, for the first time. 
£90,000 was allotted to relief works, owing to unemployment having 
increased, and the cost of defence and A.R.P. needs had also gone up. 
The taxes on tobacco, spirits, and beer were to be raised. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Jan. 15.—It was learnt that on Dec. 26 von Neurath had sum- 
moned leading German officers and officials to Prague and told them 
that it was impossible to trust a single Czech, and warned them against 
the members of the autonomous Government, who were all “‘playing 
Benes’ game’’. He admitted that efforts had been made to win the 
collaboration of the Czechs, but they had failed. 

He declared that in the New Year there would be repression, and 
no untrustworthy person would be spared because of his social or 
official position. The spirit of resistance would be broken, even if this 


led to the establishment of a military dictatorship. 


DENMARK 


Jan. 12.—It was announced that Hr. Moeller, the former Minister of 
Trade (a post he gave up in October under German pressure), had 
resigned his seat in Parliament and leadership of the Conservative 
Party. His action was understood to have been prompted by a desire 
to relax the tension between the Government and the German Lega- 
tion, and the German Minister was reported to have stated that 
Germany would not now insist on a change of Government. 

Anti-German feeling was reported to be increasing throughout the 
country. 


EGYPT 


Jan. 12.—Col. Donovan arrived in Cairo to study the situation. 


EIRE 


Jan. 7.—German announcements regarding dropping of bombs. 
(See Germany.) 

Jan. 8.—An emergency Order made it an offence, as from Feb. 1, to 
display any signpost or names of places outside urban areas indicating 
direction, situation, or distance to any place, or, within urban areas, 
signs indicating direction or distances. 

Jan. 9.—The Government issued a statement that: ‘““The bombs 
dropped at Rathdown Park, Dublin, on the night of Jan. 1-2 and on 
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Donore » Tevente, Dublin, on the night of Jan. 2-3 have now been identi- 
fied as of German origin.” 

German threats against the country. (See Germany.) 

Jan. 13.—An_ official statement was issued, through the High 
Commissioner in London, declaring that there was ‘‘no truth whatever” 
in a report published in a London paper that Mr. de Valera had been 
offered by the Nazi Government “‘every possible assistance to Ireland 
to prevent Britain from regaining control of the naval bases she 
formerly leased’. 

Jan. 17.—The Minister of Supplies stated in the Dail that 9 Irish 
ships had been sunk off the coast of Eire. The Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, dealing with the shortage of petrol, said it was due to 
something outside the Government’s control. 

Mr. de Valera said that if Eire was to survive the people would 
have to take the problems arising from the war much more seriously. 
They would have to get food for the people and for the cattle, their 
primary industry, out of the soil with their own hands. The situation 
was so serious that everyone should approach it seriously. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 7.—The summaries of President Roosevelt's address issued to 
the press by the Government contained no mention of the aid to be 
given to Great Britain. 

Admiral Leahy told U.S. press correspondents that there could be 
no minimizing of America’s war production effort on behalf of the demo- 
cracies. He also stated that the destroyers handed over to Britain still 
had ‘‘a lot of good fights left in them’. He had no mission to ask France 
for bases in Martinique or elsewhere, and as far as he knew his Govern- 
ment had not made any request of the sort. 

He declared that it would be made quite clear to France that the 
U.S.A. was interested in the whole world situation including the Far 
East, and that they were aiding Britain “to the maximum of our 
possibility over and above our defence requirements’. 

Jan. 8.—Admiral Leahy presented his Letters of Credence to Marshal 
Pétain, with a personal letter from Mr. Roosevelt. 

Neutral sources in Vichy reported serious shortages of food in Paris. 

Publication of telegram from President Roosevelt to Marshal Pétain. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 9:—General de Gaulle’s speech on the true spirit of France. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 10.—The Lyons radio stated that unoccupied France only had 
one-third of its normal supplies of fats, including butter, and appealed to 
the public “‘not to be hard on the Government, which is doing its best to 
cope with an extremely critical situation”. 

Jan. 11.—Admiral Muselier’s broadcast on the Free French naval 
forces. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 13.—The German military command in occupied France was 
reported to have ordered the dispossession of the owners of all shops 
belonging to Jews, when German commissioners would be entrusted 
with selling to Aryans those not regarded as indispensable to the 
German or French States. 
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It was also stated that the Germans had bought all the silk textile; 
in stock at Lyons. 

Owing to unemployment in Paris hundreds of workers were reported 
to have gone to Germany to seek work. 

Jan. 18.—Announcement of agreement with Germany in connection 
with the metal industry. (See Germany.) 

The Havas Agency reported that the Cabinet had met and examined 
several decrees depriving certain Frenchmen of their nationality and 
adopted laws relating to the production of oleaginous raw materials 
and the intensification of agricultural production. The Government's 
programme provided for credits to industrialists and farmers, and for 
the expenditure of 14,000 million francs on the railways and 8,000 
million on roads, waterways, and ports. 

Jan. 19.—It was announced in Vichy that Marshal Pétain had a 
conference with Laval the previous day, and that “they dissipated the 
misunderstanding which provoked the events of Dec. 13.” 

The capture by a British auxiliary cruiser was reported of the 
Mendoza, which was attempting to bring a cargo of meat from South 
America without a navicert. 

Jan, 20.—The Havas Agency, referring to Marshal Pétain’s meeting 
with Laval, said: “‘In well-informed quarters it is declared that the 
ever-growing prestige of the Marshal throughout France allowed him 
to take such an initiative while in no way modifying internal and external 
policies. Concerning internal policy it is evident that the national 
revolution movement will go on. As for external policy it may be re- 
called that the Marshal, in a personal message to Hitler announcing 
the Ministerial changes in December, emphasized that the attitude 
of France in international affairs remained unchanged. 

“In a recent interview published in the American press the Head of 
the State, returning to the question, declared that France ‘intends to 
associate herself with the organization of the Continent and 
co-operate loyally in the hope of establishing a solid and durable peace 
in Europe’. , 

“‘Well-informed circles add that the Marshal, who remains Head of 
France, occupied or free, as well as beyond the seas, has complete and 
absolute authority, which is recognized by all and, to-morrow as to-day, 
Ministers will be responsible to him.”’ 

Comment by the German News Agency. (See Germany.) 

The official spokesman in Vichy told the press that: ‘France refuses 
to hand over her Fleet to Germany for use against Britain.” She will 
insist on full observance of the Armistice terms despite the reconcilia- 
tion between Marshal Pétain and M. Laval. The reconciliation was a 
move to curb the violent anti-Vichy campaign in the Paris papers. 
It must be perfectly understood that the Fleet shall not be used agains‘ 
our former allies, just as it must be understood that we continue to 
assure the safety of the Empire overseas.”’ 


GERMANY 

Jan. 7.—The Head of the Political Department at the Foreign Office 
was understood to have informed the Eireann Chargé d’Affaires that 
the Government were investigating the matter regarding the bombs 
dropped in Eire. 
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The News Agency announced that the British lying campaign was 
yain at work and interpreted reports of the dropping of bombs in Eire 
on the night of Jan. 1 as systematic German provocation of Eire. ‘“The 
fect is rather pitiful’, it stated, “in view of the systematic British 
volation of foreign territory at Marseilles, Geneva, Zurich, Basle, and 
other places where damage was caused”. 

The Government was, nevertheless, making conscientious efforts to 
ascertain whether, owing to weather conditions, German aircraft could 
have violated Irish territory by mistake. It was already quite certain 
that they did not drop bombs on Dublin the following night, Jan. 2. 
As in the case of the Athenia there was “‘very great suspicion that these 
were British bombs, dropped with provocative intent in accordance 
with Churchill methods”’. 

The details given by the Eireann Government on Jan. 6 regarding 
the bombs were still being examined, and “should it be established 
that German aeroplanes could in any way have been implicated in the 
incident on the night of Jan. 1... the German Government would not 
ielay in expressing its regrets or in offering full compensation”’. 

The News Agency, referring to Bardia, quoted the Bérsen Zeitung as 
saving that General Berganzoli fought for a lost cause, to hold off the 
British offensive as long as possible, and give the Libyan Army time 
to regroup—‘‘a task which they have performed in a hard fight against 
avast superiority of men and material’. They were only overcome when 
they had run out of munitions, and this proved that the fighting spirit 
of the Italian soldiers was the same as ever; while the British gained a 
military victory, theirs was a moral victory. 

The whole strategic position was entirely to the disadvantage of 
Britain, and partial successes could make not the slightest difference. 
The dispatch of German air formations to Italy showed that hopes of 
forcing a decision by attacking Italy with the whole strength of the 
Empire were illusory. 

Jan. 8.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to President Rocse- 
velt's address, said, ‘‘far from needing such sermons from aliens the 
Axis Powers are convinced that nothing but a victory over Britain will 
bring true freedom, above all those who are prevented from carrying on 
their legitimate trade by Britain’s violation of international law’. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said ‘‘the message is a pile of historical 
falsifications, irresponsible invective, and unqualified spitefulness. The 
mask has been ruthlessly lifted from war-prolonger and war-profiteer 
No. 1—Franklin D. Roosevelt”. 

The Berlin radio stated that Mussolini had spent 2 hours in a hospital 
the previous day talking to wounded soldiers, who expressed to him 
“their burning desire to return as soon as possible into the line of battle’ ’. 

The Foreign Office spokesman declared that President Roosevelt’s 
address was “‘excited in tone, undignified, arrogant, and extremely 
provocative, displaying profound ignorance of the vast, historic, cosmic, 
and evolutionary processes now taking place in Europe”’. 

The German press would, however, urge the German people not to 
demonstrate their resentment at the Presidential insult, but to follow 
the Nazi Old Guards’ slogan: ‘‘Comrades, don’t allow yourselves to be 
provoked’. 

The purport of the address was so offensive to the Axis Powers and 
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their friends that Roosevelt had thereby made himself and the peopl: 
of the United States the enemies of Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia 

The D.A.Z. stated that Roosevelt asked the American people to pay 
more taxes. To obtain their consent he had to work on their pent-up 
feelings: the relations between Government and people must be very 
strange when a President is obliged first and foremost to appeal to th, 
emotion of fear. 

Jan. 9.—The Labour Office reported that there was a standing de- 
mand for another 1,500,000 workers, despite the employment of about 
one million war prisoners, 600,000 foreigners and some 1,900,000 
combed out persons not formerly economically employed. 

Some of the wireless stations quoted reports, alleged to have been 
received from other countries such as Sweden, to the effect that th 
Government had come into possession of information of British plans to 
occupy Eire, or at least her western ports. In one case the announcer 
added that “Berlin is determined to respond in the same way as in the 
case of Norway and Belgium”’. 

The station broadcasting to the Balkans (Donausender) stated that 
an important Irish prelate had just given an interview to the press in 
which he spoke of anti-British feelings among the people and said “‘it is 
possible that the British will starve the Irish out’. 

Jan. 10.—A Russo-German Pact of Friendship was signed in Berlin. 
A Government spokesman, announcing it, said it would be the end of 
foolish allegations about the deterioration of relations with Russia, 
adding that all the time the two Powers had been ‘“‘working silently to 
consolidate their amicable relations. Germany has gained another 
substantial diplomatic advantage’. 

It renewed the former pact, which expired on Dec. 31, and provided 
for settlement of the questions connected with the Soviet annexation 
of the Baltic countries, and of Polish frontier problems. 

Signature of trade agreement in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Borsen Zeitung, referring to Lord Halifax’s appointment, said that 
‘certainly no better man, no more cunning ‘hypocrite, could have been 
found for the job of peripatetic preacher for the British warmongers and 
crusade agitators’. 

Jan. 11.—Officials in the Foreign Office stated that the Pact with 
Russia would be “‘a great shock to Churchill; it is truly a great success for 
Germany”’. 

Géring addressed miners and war workers and told them that Ger- 
many was no longer blockaded. Her armaments industries were work- 
ing at an increased pace, and the output of coal exceeded that of any 
other country. The iron ore production had been doubled in a year, 
and the output of crude oil had increased several times over compared 
with previous years. 

Jan. 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that a “White’ 
Russian organization, already in existence in Berlin, was receiving 
official support, and that Germans were inviting Russians from abroad 
to join it. , 

Jan. 13.—The Reichsbank returns for December showed that the 
total amount of collateral in the form of bills, cheques, advances, 
and investments was 15,800 million marks, as against 12,600 million 
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on Dec. 31, 1939. The bank note circulation was 14,000 million, as 
against 11,800 million a year earlier. 

Jan. 15.—The Berlin Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the naval action, 
declared that British transit through the Mediterranean had been 
brought almost to a standstill, and that ‘“‘because of the peril from the 
Italian fleet the British had to use extraordinarily powerful guards of 
battleships and aircraft carriers when they were compelled to send 
more war material to Egypt and to Greece’’. 

Jan. 16.—Ribbentrop was reported, from Yugoslav sources, to have 
received General Antonescu in the Bavarian Alps. 

The Angriff described Mr. Hull’s evidence before the Foreign 
Relations Committee as ‘‘a skyscraper of arguments resting on 
a foundation of papier maché’”’, and Mr. Hull as a “‘spiritual brother 
of the little boy Jacki from 147th St. who was convinced that bad 
Uncle Adolf, after gulping down Great Britain for breakfast, intended 
also to wolf down the Western Hemisphere for lunch.” 

Jan. 17.—The Boérsen Zeitung said that Mr. Hull’s whole speech 
showed an incapacity to grasp the true nature of the situation. 
“For Hull the Versailles Diktat is still the basis of European ‘law and 
order’... Hull actually seems to believe that anything done by 
Germany, Italy, or Japan must be bad, criminal, and aggressive, 
and anything done by the British noble, good, and democratic. . . . 
By ‘law and order’ he really means ‘Britannia rules the waves’. 
Not a single word in the whole speech is devoted to the biggest State 
in the world—the Soviet Union.” 

Jan. 18.—The News Agency announced the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with French metal industrial interests providing for the formation 
of committees to deal with the construction of machinery, optics, 
electrical instruments, motor-car parts, and other technical equipment. 

Jan, 20.—Hitler had a meeting with Mussolini, and a joint statement 
announced that they ‘“‘had a thorough exchange of views on the situa- 
tion. The talks were conducted in the spirit of the cordial friendship 
between both Government chiefs and of the close military ties between 
the German and Italian nations. They resulted in full agreement of 
views on all questions of mutual interest’. The two Foreign Ministers 
were present. 

The News Agency quoted a statement published in the Petit Parisien 
declaring that, behind Marshal Pétain, Laval, Marquet, and Flandin 
must collaborate in conducting the affairs of State and that France was 
being offered a last chance which she must not allow to pass by, and 
added: ‘‘The view is generally held that the political crisis in which 
France has found herself since Dec. 13 will now find a final solution, and 
that the French Government will now take the only road which, in the 
view of the Paris press, will lead to resurrection—namely, co-operation 
with Germany.” 

It was learnt that all the Customs barriers between Germany and 
the Netherlands had been removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 7.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Dec. 29 were 3 British ships, of 18,208 tons; and 4 Allied 
of 19,348 tons; a total of 37,556 tons. 
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Protest by Japanese Foreign Minister against seizure of money 0; 
Japanese passengers at Bermuda. (See Japan.) 


Jan. 8.—It was announced that in response to a personal request by 
Mr. Roosevelt, the Government had agreed to allow limited supplies o; 
vitamin concentrates, condensed milk, and babies’ clothing from 
America into unoccupied France. The American Red Cross would dis- 
tribute them to those most needing them, taking the utmost care that 
nothing went to benefit the enemy. 


Jan. 9.—Mr. Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s personal representative 
arrived in London. 

The Home Secretary announced that men of over 30 who were to 
register on Jan. 11 and 18 and who were not in reserved occupations 
might apply for vacancies in the Civil Defence Services (A.F-\S., first 
aid parties, and Police War Reserve). 

The Secretary for Air announced that an Air Training Corps was to 
be established to give pre-entry training for candidates for air crew and 
technical duties for the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm. Units would be 
formed at the universities and at all schools for youths of 16 and up- 
wards. 

Speaking at a luncheon given by the Pilgrims to Lord Halifax, Mr. 
Churchill announced that Lord Halifax would be, as it were, seconded 
from the War Cabinet, and if he was able to return to London for con- 
sultation during the summer he would resume his full functions and 
responsibilities as a Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. Churchill also declared that it was no exaggeration to say that the 
future of the whole world and the hopes of a broadening civilization 
founded on Christian ethics depended upon the relations between the 
British Commonwealth and the United States. The identity of purpose 
and persistence of resolve prevailing through the English-speaking world 
would, more than any other single fact, determine the way of life which 
would be open to the generations and, perhaps, the centuries which 
followed their own. 

Mr. Churchill paid a tribute to Mr. Roosevelt as ‘‘a famous statesman, 
long versed and experienced in the work of government, in whose heart 
there burns the fire of resistance to aggression and oppression, and 
whose sympathies and nature make him the sincere and undoubted 
champion of justice and of freedom, and of the victims of wrong-doing 
wherever they may dwell’. 

Lord Halifax said he felt he was going not to strangers but to tried 
friends of Great Britain. They faced the future with sober confidence. 
For victory in such a struggle three things were necessary: a good cause, 
material strength to support it, and a people with spirit not unworthy 
of it. They had the first and third, and, as regards the second, apart 
from the steady development in England and in all parts of the Empire, 
they were able to count increasingly on the massive industrial strength 
of the United States, the value of which it was impossible to over- 
estimate. They were encouraged by the knowledge that the will to 
resist the German attempt to secure world domination was as strong 
on the other side of the Atlantic as on their own, and did not doubt that 
the achievement of their purpose was within the power of the English- 


speaking peoples. 
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Announcement of signature in Sittin of ‘Cultural Convention with 
Greece. (See Greece.) 

Jan. 10.—Mr. Eden received Mr. Hopkins, who also saw Lord 
Halifax and was entertained by Mr. Churchill at lunch. Mr. Hopkins 

told the press that American arms production would reach its peak at 
the end of 1941 and early in 1942, saying that there was going to be a 
united and altogether successful ‘effort in the production of defence 
material to be used by America and Great Britain and by Greece and 
China. 

“There is in action now’’, he said, “‘the use of all machines for defence 
purposes. Machines which are normally used for things not necessary 
ior our defence will be used for defence. If that cuts luxuries, then it 
will cut luxuries —or anything else that gets in the way.’’ He added 
that he had no misgivings about the outcome of the war. 

Jan. 11.—Admiral Muselier, broadcasting from London, stated that 
the Free French Fleet had lost 2 warships and other vessels but for 
every ship destroyed 3 others had been placed in commission. Thirty 
warships were taking part in the operations and 80 merchantmen, 30 
of which were manned by French crews. A battalion of Marines had 
been formed, and would soon go to Libya. 

The Colonial Office announced that agreement had been reached 
with the U.S. Government regarding the sites for bases in Trinidad. 
The sites comprised an area of some 11 sq. miles for a naval base in the 
north-west peninsula and one of 18 sq. miles in the centre of the 
island for the army and air force bases. 

Jan. 13.—The King received Mr. Hopkins. 

Jan. 14.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Jan. 5 inclusive were 4 British vessels, totalling 14,687 
tons. 

It was officially announced that a committee had been set up called 
“The British Supply Council in North America’, to deal with all issues 
of policy concerning supply, including any representations to be made 
to the U.S. Administration. 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Office announced that Sir Gerald Campbell 
had been appointed Minister in Washington. 

Jan. 16.—The Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to the U.S.A., 
declared that Italy was already merely a vassal of Germany. Italy’s 
preparations in the months of non-belligerency were not for war— 

ictory to be achieved by Germany and 
shared by Italy. ed: by forcing upon herself the British blockade, 
Italy had become completely dependent on Germany’s good pleasure, 
and was at the mercy of Berlin, because with one stroke Hitler could 
starve her of her vital supplies. And in addition to being political and 
economic master of Italy, Germany was also assuming direct military 
control. 

Financia! agreement with Bolivia concluded. (See Boltvia.) 

Jan. 17. ; ill i as ’s Civi fences, and 
made a speech in which he said he could hold out no hopes of an easy 
passage. Before them lay dangers which, if they neglected anything, 
might be fatal, mortal. ‘“‘Before us lie many months’’, he went on, 
‘of having to endure bombardment of our cities and industrial areas 
without the power to make equal reply. Before us lie sufferings and 
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tribulations. .. . But what the _ will be—about that I cannot have 
the slightest doubt. ... We are determined that at whatever Cost . . 
we will not fail mankind at this turning-point in its fortunes.” 

Referring to the presence of Mr. Hopkins, who accompanied him jn 
his tour, Mr. Churchill said they did not require large armies from 
overseas, but weapons, ships, and aircraft, and he watched with deep 
emotion the stirring processes by which the democracy of America 
was “formulating its decisions in order to make sure that the British 
Commonwealth is able to maintain, as it is maintaining at the present 
time, the front line of civilization and of progress’. 

They must not dismiss from their minds the possibility of an inya- 
sion, since Hitler had never had so great a need as he had now to 
strike Great Britain from his path. Every day that his occupation of 
8 countries lasted was “‘built up a volume of hatred for the Nazi 
creed and for the German name which generations, and perhaps 
centuries, will hardly efface’’. 

The price of safety was eternal vigilance, he continued, and then 
referred to the operations in Libya. The successes achieved with 
“inconceivably small losses’’ had meant taking risks, but it was a 
risk well run. He considered the maintenance of the British Isles 
and the turning of the tables in Africa as very important in the history 
of the war. They gave them an opportunity to address themselves to 
the problem of the perils of 1941 with far greater advantage than 
was at their disposal 6 or 8 months ago. ‘‘We are still a partly armed 
nation,”’ he said, ‘‘but as 1941 moves along its course we shall gradually 
become a well-armed nation, and the fight will then be conducted on 


more equal terms. I hope that by the end of this year or the beginning 
of next year, we may, in the air and on the land, be at no disadvantage 
so far as equipment is concerned with the German foe.”’ 

He concluded: “Do not suppose that we are at the end of the road. 
Yet, though long and hard it may be, I have absolutely no doubt that 
we shall win a complete and decisive victory over the forces of 


” 


evil .... 

Jan. 18.—The registration of men born between Jan. 1 and June 30, 
1904, took place, completing that of the men of 36. (Those born between 
July 1 and Dec. 31, 1904, had registered on Jan. 11.) 

The Home Secretary announced that an Order-in-Council had been 
signed by the King authorizing the necessary steps under the Defence 
Regulations for putting into force the Government scheme for com- 
pulsory part-time service for civil defence. By three new Defence 
Regulations he was taking power to impose such service on men be- 
tween 16 and 60, and for the time being this power would only be used 
for countering the menace of incendiary bombs. Women could, of 
course, volunteer for this. 

Part-time service would be for a maximum of 48 hours a month 
during black-out period. The protection of places of work would take 
preference over that of homes, but anyone doing 48 hours’ civil defence 
service in his residential area would not be liable for duty at his place of 
work. All empty buildings would be the responsibility of the local 
authorities. 

Sir Arthur Salter told American press correspondents that up to 
June, 1940, the British weekly shipping losses averaged 41,000 tons, 
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but since the occupation of the French ports they had averaged 91,000 
tons. Britain still had, however, more than 97 per cent of the total sea- 
going tonnage she possessed in 1939. But other factors had to be con- 
sidered; e.g. ships carried less in a given time in war time, and many of 
them were needed for carrying munitions and war material or to serve 
as auxiliary cruisers. Moreover, in peace-time a third of Britain’s 
imports came in foreign ships. 

They had in their service about 340,000 tons of Danish shipping, and 
there were 150,000 tons—38 Danish ships—in U.S. ports. 

Jan. 19.—It was officially stated that final agreement had been 
reached with the U.S. Government as to the location of the sites in St. 
Lucia to be leased to them for air bases. The seaplane base would be at 
Gros Islet Bay, and that of land aircraft at Vieux Fort, the northern 
and southern points of the island respectively. 

Jan. 20.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that the 
civilian raid casualties in December were 3,793 persons killed and 5,044 
injured. Of the killed, 521 were children under 16. 

The Chairman of the American Red Cross Committee in Great 
Britain published figures showing that up to Dec. 31 expenditure and 
commitments by the Red Cross in Washington for British relief pur- 
poses totalled £2,385,302. Since the formation of the Committee in 
London in July, 1940, £1,062,853 in cash and supplies had been 
handled through the accounts of the Committee. 

The Lord Mayor of London’s Air Raid Distress Fund passed the 
total of £2 million. 


GREECE 

Jan. 8.—General Metaxas, speaking in Athens, said he was certain 
that the war would give the nation a new impulse and still further 
spread its wings for greater flights. ‘““Thus will be realized my dream 
which many thought to be mere words—the creation ofa third civiliza- 
tion. This civilization, our own creation, will be our own possession, 
our responsibility, our pride, and our duty.” 

The Under-Secretary for the Press, speaking to foreign correspon- 
dents, said the struggle would be long and hard. ‘“‘We do not know yet 
what complications, what forces, what tests we shall have to face. 
However, henceforth you can inform your papers, your countries, and 
the whole world that Greece will not be afraid...that she will not . 
flinch, that she will fight to the end, and that she will conquer.”’ 

Jan. 9.—It was announced that a Cultural Convention with Great 
Britain had been signed in Athens on Dec. 30. The Government under- 
took to provide every possible facility for the British Council’s work of 
making the English language and the British way of life and thought 
known throughout Greece. The Council’s Institutes of English Studies 
in Athens, Salonika, and other towns were fully recognized by the 
Government, and 5 more were to be opened. 

Jan. 15.—A list was published in Athens of 341 hostages taken by 
the Italians from 21 villages in Epirus. 


HUNGARY 

Jan. 8.—The Foreign Office notified the press that the transmission 
of military news of any kind to foreign countries was strictly forbidden 
under pain of trial by court-martial. 
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Jan. 16.—The State Railways announced that, from midnight, all 
passenger trains would be cancelled for 3 days, except for inter- 
national, workmen's, and autorail services, owing to the weather and 
the curtailment of connecting trains with the railway systems of 
neighbouring countries. 


INDIA 


Jan. 8.—Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was sentenced to 18 months’ 
simple imprisonment. 

Jan. 10.—It was stated in Delhi that over £860,000 had been sent 
to London from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, including £537,000 
for the purchase of aircraft, and over £100,000 for the Lord Mayor's 
Air Raid Distress Fund. Other causes benefiting were King George's 
Fund for Sailors, the Red Cross, St. Dunstan’s, the Indian Comforts 
Fund, the Polish Relief Committee, Palestine, Greece, Toc H., etc. 

Jan. 15.—The Punjab Provincial War Purposes Fund contributed 
8 lakhs (£60,000) to the Viceroy’s War Fund for aircraft for the R.A.F. 
and for the Indian Air Force. 

Jan, 20.—The Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India in- 
augurated with a broadcast from Delhi a daily wireless service of local 
news and entertainment for the forces in the Middle East. 


INDO-CHINA 


Jan. 7.—The Governor-General issued a statement denying that 
the Japanese had demanded the use of Saigon, Camranh Bay, and the 
railway from Haiphong to Langson, and stating that the number of 
Japanese troops in the north of Indo-China did not exceed the limits 
set down in the agreement of Sept. 22. 

Jan. 9.—Thai High Command’s report of advance into Indo-China. 
(See Thailand.) 

Jan. 10.—The authorities at Hanoi announced that Poipet had been 
entered by superior Thailand forces on Jan. 7, the French troops 
retiring to Sisophon. 

Jan. 18.—Reports of actions with Thailand forces. (See Thailand.) 


IRAQ 


Jan. 7—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Senate, denied that 
Great Britain had approached Iraq and asked her to do more than 
was provided for in the Treaty of Alliance. 


ITALY 

Jan. 7.—The Rome radio stated that the British were employing no 
less than 250,000 men against Bardia, and they were supported by 
1,000 aeroplanes and the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet. 
“The defeat will not make any difference to the Italian people, who are 
of yeoman stock,” it declared, “‘quite different from the neurotic 
community found to-day in Britain.” 

A broadcast from Rome entitled ‘““For Home and Empire’”’ stated 
that the real defence would be put up farther away, where the bulk of 
the Italian Army was. ‘Precisely where, we cannot say,” it went on. 
“There is a possibility of our having to yield at some other points. 
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The Italian people, in their firm determination of purpose, are only 
joking for final results. The hardest part of the fight is still to come. 
The enemy evidently tried to avenge himself for past defeats.” 

The Cabinet met and an official statement announced that “‘in the 
presence of the puerile and absurd threats of enemy propaganda on both 
sides of the ocean”’ it had solemnly reaffirmed the inflexible loyalty of 
Italy to the Axis Pact and the Three-Power Pact; also its no less 
inflexible decision to carry on the war until the final victory... It 
also expressed its “‘absolute conviction that the large masses of prole- 
‘arian and Fascist Italy are, and will always be, equal to the greatness 
of events’. 

The Finance Minister presented the Budget, showing a deficit of 
28,038 million lire for the past year (about £400 million). Estimates for 
the coming year were approved, showing receipts at 31,082 million, 
and expenditure at 39,876 million. 

The Popolo di Roma quoted a few passages from President Roose- 
velt’s speech, and then asked what was keeping him from declaring 
war on the Axis, replying: “‘This question is easily answered, keeping in 
mind Roosevelt’s hypocrisy, which is directed towards compromising 
the American people. With the propagandist pretence of democratic 
vlidarity Roosevelt is leading his people well beyond non-belligerency.”’ 

Regime Fascista, in an article by Farinacci, said that Roosevelt was 
public enemy No. 1 of justice and of peace among the peoples, and went 
n: “The Talmud teaches Jews not to worry about hypocrisy if thereby 
they can hurt Gentiles. Roosevelt is a pure-blooded 100 per cent 
Jew, as we have several times shown by publishing his genealogical 
tree. 

Jan. 8.—The War Office announced the calling up of the 1922 class 
numbering some 250,000 men; also the calling up of men of 20, making 
a total of about half a million. 

Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, said that if the defenders of Bardia 
suffered heavy losses the same heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy. 
Thousands of dead and wounded from the British Imperial Army 
an be counted,”’ he said, and “‘the battle of Bardia strengthens more 
than ever the faith of the Italian people to resist until final victory.” 

The Rome radio stated that: “Mr. Roosevelt repeats the absurd 
opinion that a victory of the Axis would constitute a menace to 
America, although anyone with any knowledge of European affairs 
knows perfectly well that the first principle of Axis policy is always 
the Monroe Doctrine, i.e. a complete disinterestedness towards the 
New World.” 

Italy was prepared to go even further. By the New World she 
meant not only the Americas, but Australia, New Zealand, and all 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. ““We trust that the American 
people will take note of this fact.”’ 

Jan. 9.—The Rome radio stated that “‘strange, absurd, and alarmist 
rumours are rampant in Tunis. . .. Some Italians there even go so far 
as to imagine that the British will one day arrive at the Tunisian 
border, having captured all Libya. Leave these assertions to enemy 
propaganda, and stay calm, as there is nothing better one can do at 
the moment in any case. Bardia has fallen, but this does not merit 
pessimistic deductions. Its defence has made the enemy pay dearly” 


D* 
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Reports from American sources stated that Mussolini had dismissed 
14 Provincial Secretaries and Inspectors of the Fascist Party. 

Jan. 10.—The official casualty list for Albania for December gaye 
the killed at 1,301, of whom 97 were officers; the wounded as 4,598. 
and the missing as 3,058. 

Gayda, in his paper, said that Mr. Churchill showed in his speech 
at the Pilgrims’ lunch that he was seeking to establish Anglo-Saxon 
dominion over the world. He was “summoning America into Europe” 
and ‘‘He would like to give it, with its homicidal arms and its policy oj 
the mighty dollar, a mandate of guardianship over European civiliza- 
tion in association with the British Empire.” 

Jan. 11.—The official casualty list for North Africa for the month 
of December stated that the killed numbered 77, the wounded 307 
and missing 343. The list for East Africa gave the killed as 4]. 
wounded 54, and missing 25. 

The Stefani Agency announced the arrival in Rome of a second 
batch of German police for training at the Colonial Police School. 

Jan. 13.—The Ministry of Corporations issued decrees prohibiting 
the manufacture of shoes all of leather and requiring all car owners to 
declare the number of tyres and inner tubes they had on hand. 

The Rome radio announced that General Soddu had resigned the 
command of the forces in Albania for reasons of health, and would be 
succeeded by General Cavallero, Chief of the General Staff, who would 
retain that post. 

Reports were current of the arrival in Trieste of parties of German 
military technicians and of numbers of Stuka dive-bombing aircraft 
at airfields in Sicily. 

Jan. 19.—It was reported that many railway lines were closed for all 
but German traffic. 

Relaziont Internazionalt declared that “those people who are 
obsessed with the thought that Europe will be dominated by one 
Power or another are labouring under a delusion. They are mistaken in 
believing in the imaginary hegemony of a single people over Europe— 
a hegemony caused by a possible cooling off in the friendship between 
Italy and Germany”’. The alliance, it asserted, “‘now happily submitted 
to the test of war’’, would be developed still further in peace and in the 
joint task of reconstructing Europe. 


Jan. 20.—Meeting of Mussolini and Hitler and issue of communiqué. | 


(See Germany.) 

A German economic mission headed by Clodius arrived in Rome 
to discuss a wide range of questions including ‘‘problems of transport 
and Axis relations with occupied countries’. 

The Rome radio stated that the Hitler-Mussolini meeting was of great 
importance, adding, ‘‘as we are in a hurry we cannot comment on it”. 
Later the announcer said: ‘“‘A new phase of the war has been opened 
up. 

The wireless also announced that Great Britain had only 7 days 
left her before the great assault on her by the Axis forces. 


JAPAN 


Jan. 7.—The Foreign Minister protested to the British Ambassador 
against the action of British officials in Bermuda on Dec. 23 when 
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jollars belonging to Japanese going to Germany via Lisbon were seized. 
He declared that the action was “‘an abuse of belligerent rights and an 

Jiezal act infringing the legitimate rights of the free movement of 
Japanese as neutrals’. 

Jan. 8.—An official statement issued in Tokyo announced that the 
Government were beginning at once a discussion of the national situa- 
tion with an informal body selected by themselves, and would require 
the nation to make greater exertions owing to a situation which ‘‘both 
at home and abroad will become more serious in the coming year’. 

Jan. 10.—The Cabinet approved urgent plans for air defence, pro- 
viding for the equipping of all important establishments and for 
priority in construction and supply for all materials needed for defence 

wainst raids. 

Arrangements for registration of Japanese in British Columbia. 

e Canada.) 

"lak 14.—The Prime Minister, in a review of the situation given to 
) Members of Parliament, classed their foreign relations under 4 
heads: (1) The attitude of America and Great Britain; (2) relations with 
the U.S.S.R.; (3) the recognition of the Nanking Government and the 
ontinued resistance of Chungking; (4) Indo-China and the Dutch 
East Indies. The Ministers of War and the Navy explained the defence 
policy, in statements kept secret. 

Press reports stated that Prince Konoe emphasized the danger of 
world-wide disturbance, declaring that this was threatened by ‘‘the 
srowing pressure brought to bear on Japan by the United States and 
also by the latter’s vigorous aid to Great Britain and to the Chungking 
régime’. 

The Cabinet issued a statement declaring that all movements 
regarding the construction of a greater Eastern Asia must be guided 
by the Imperial Rule Assistance Society on the principles of the joint 
Japanese-Chinese-Manchukuo declaration of Nov. 30. (The Imperial 
Rule Society, when set up, was designed to take the place of trade 
unions.) 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Minister, addressing a gathering on the 
. partons for Berlin of the Ambassador- -designate to Germany, said 

the alliance had laid down the basis for the future relations of Japan 
with Germany, “‘but its actual use depends on the future. . . . Japan’s 
efforts to construct a ‘new order’ in Eastern Asia, and the German and 
Italian struggle to break down the Versailles system have something 
incommon. We are all aiming at a new world order. The alliance goes 
beyond mere interest and expresses a spiritual unity, founded on a 
common ideology’”’. The German and Italian Ambassadors were present 
at the gathering. 

Jan. 16.—The Domei Agency stated that: “Mr. Hull’s accusation that 
Japan’s alleged ambition is to dominate the entire Western Pacific 
is based on a misunderstanding of Japan’s intentions of construction 
with prosperity in the sphere of East Asia, which is purely economic, 
involving no territorial designs.” 

Jan. 17.—The Asahi described Mr. Hull’s statement about the 
Lease and Lend Bill as ‘‘an exposition of megalomania tainted with 
fear’ and intellectually worthless. 

Jan. 21.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Diet, said the 
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Three-Power Pact was the embodiment of peaceful but powerful co. 
operation directed towards the establishment of a new world order. 
Friendly relations between the three countries were ever becoming 
closer politically, militarily, economically, and culturally. The key- 
note of Japanese diplomacy was the ideal of Hakko Ichiu, and jt 
revolved round the Pact as its axis. 

He referred to Article 3, but said only that in case one of the three 
Powers were attacked by a Power not at present involved in the war 
“the obligation stipulated by this Article would, of course, arise’. 
Of China he said that Chiang Kai-shek’s régime was “riddled with 
internal disruption and friction, which are rapidly growing acute’, and 
Chiang Kai-shek now seemed to be greatly disturbed by the manner 
in which the Communist forces were running rampant. 

After recalling the closing and subsequent opening of the Burma 
Road and the grant by Britain of a credit to China of £10 million and 
by the U.S.A. of a credit of $100 million, Mr. Matsuoka said it now 
seemed highly problematical what assistance Britain and the U.S.A. 
could actually give China in view of the American decision to help 
Great Britain and of the damage done to the Burma Road by the 
Japanese air force. 

Referring to Indo-China he said that owing to the French capitula- 
tion in June a change had occurred in the relationship between Japan 
and that country, resulting in the closing of the frontier with China 
itself and the entry of Japanese forces into Indo-China. Friendly 
negotiations were proceeding in Tokyo with the French Ambassador 
and “‘it is my opinion’, he said, “‘that the realization by France of the 
necessity for co-operation with Japan . . . is responsible for this develop- 
ment”’. 

As to Thailand, a movement was now stirring the Thai people for 
the recovery of lost territories, and there were frequent conflicts 
between Thai troops and the French forces. Japan, as the leader in 
East Asia, could not afford to remain indifferent to such a dispute, 
which she hoped would be settled at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. Matsuoka also referred to the U.S.A., saying it was his earnest 
hope that ‘“‘a great nation exerting the influence that the United 
States legitimately does exert will realize its responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace, will reflect deeply on her attitude with truly 
God-fearing piety, will courageously liquidate past circumstances, and 
will bend her utmost efforts to allaying the anxieties of civilization” 

Finally, as to Russia, he said “the utmost efforts are being made to 
remove mutual misunderstanding, and, if possible, to bring about a 
fundamental and far-reaching adjustment of diplomatic relations. 
We are pursuing negotiations at this moment on such questions as the 
frontier demarcation between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, 
fisheries, and Japanese concessions in North Sakhalin Some of these 
pending issues are well on the way to achievement”’. 
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MEXICO 

Jan. 13.—It was stated in the capital that the attention of the 
authorities at Acapulco, Manzanillo, and Mazatlan was being directed 
towards dealing with the activities of Nazis and German sympathizers, 
whose numbers were increasing steadily and whose activities were 
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known to be fully co-ordinated. It was also believed that they were 
co-operating with the Communists, who had been supporting a 
strike against a British and Canadian-owned tramway company. 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Minister stated that “any aggression against 
any American country will be considered by Mexico as an aggression 
against Mexico itself’’. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Jan. 17.—The Government announced that all men born in 1921 
at present in Great Britain or Northern Ireland should report as soon 
as possible to the nearest Consul for service in the United Kingdom. 

Jan. 20.—Announcement of removal of Customs barrier with 
Germany. (See Germany.) 

It was learnt that the Reich Commissar had issued a decree threaten- 
ing expiatory measures against anyone committing sabotage against 
German troops or military equipment. 

The local German official organ announced that on three occasions 
the tyres of military lorries had been cut, and as the culprits could not 
be found the authorities had selected a group of Dutch people thought 
likely to include the culprits and imposed a fine of 60,000 guilders on 
them “‘in expiation’’. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Jan. 8.—It was announced that large purchases of machinery and 
tools were being contracted for in Australia, and that a Government 
agent was in that country for the purpose. 

Jan.9.—Particulars issued in London of the war effort of the country 
showed that the Budget for 1941 included £554 million for defence. 
Conscription was in force for all Dutchmen between 18 and 46, and 
there was a growing movement among the natives in favour of its 
extension to include them. Some 5,000 potentially dangerous Germans 
had been interned. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 11.—The German authorities extended the forbidden zones 
to include Bergen and Hordaland. All inhabitants of 15 years old and 
over were obliged to obtain special permits to live there. 

The Quislingists issued orders for the compulsory use of the Nazi 
salute, with the exclamation ‘‘Heil, Sael’’. 

Jan. 13.—Swedish reports stated that Quisling had decided to form 
a special Norwegian regiment to go to Germany to help their “Germanic 
brethren” to fight England’s despotism. He issued an appeal for 
volunteers, stating that ‘‘our fathers once conquered England, and 
Norwegians must now fight shoulder to shoulder with Germans where 
and when they are shaping a new world freed from the British yoke’’. 

Visit by the Crown Prince to ‘‘Little Norway’’ at Toronto. (SeeCanada.) 

Jan. 17.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the prisons 
and concentration camps were overcrowded with opponents of the 
régime, and that some of them were to be sent to Germany. It was 
also learnt that the People’s Tribunal, on the German model, had now 
been organized. 
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PARAGUAY 


Jan. 9.—The Government announced that a revolt started on 
Jan. 5 by Col. Schmidt had been suppressed, and that all was quiet 
throughout the country. (Col. Schmidt led the 1936 revolution, but 
later conspired against Col. Franco, and was sent to Germany.) 


PERU 


Jan. 20.—The British Trade Mission arrived in Lima. 


RUMANIA 


Jan. 7.—Reports were current on the frontier that fighting was 
going on between the two factions of the Iron Guard, but all telephone 
and telegraphic communication with the country was suspended owing 
to severe snowstorms. 

Jan. 8.—A statement was issued through the Legation in London 
denying the reports of disturbances, which were attributed to the 
country being isolated from the outside world for 3 days. There had 
been grumbling and hard feeling about the arrivals of German troops, 
but no confirmation of any rioting. 

An official delegation left for Russia to discuss territorial questions 
and the transfer of the Bessarabian population. 

Jan. 11.—General Antonescu was understood to have ordered the 
arrest of many malcontent members of the Iron Guard. 

Jan. 13.—It was learnt that the total production of crude oil for 
October was 415,000 tons, as against 523,000 tons in October, 1939. 
The oil exports for Jan.—Sept., 1940 totalled 2,700,000 tons, com- 
pared with 3,160,000 tons for the same period of 1939. Exports to 
England in the period represented 17.6 per cent of the whole, as against 
13 per cent for Jan.—Sept., 1939, and Germany’s share in 1940 was 
36.1 per cent, or 975,000 tons, as against 1,250,000 tons in the same 
period of 1939. 

Jan. 15.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export of livestock, 
in order to ensure meat for the population and a reserve for the Army 
in case mobilization should be necessary. 

Jan. 16.—Report of General Antonescu’s visit to Germany to see 
Ribbentrop. (See Germany.) 

Reports from Turkish sources estimated the number of German troops 
in the country at 12 divisions, expected to increase soon to 18. 

German technicians were reported to be occupying many positions 
on the railways. 

Jan. 18.—Reports from American sources stated that thousands of 
German ground experts had arrived at all the important aerodromes 
in Southern Rumania, and that large petrol stores were being con- 
centrated at all of them. 

Jan. 19.—Major Déhring, a member of the German Military 
Mission, was murdered in Bucarest by a Greek. The police stated that 
the crime had no political significance. 

Jan. 20.—Reports from Bulgarian sources stated that several 
persons were killed by bombs during disturbances in Bucarest, 
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attributed to differences between the extremist and moderate wings of 
the Iron Guard. One report represented the dissident Iron Guards as in 
league with Communists in an attempted coup d’état against the 
régime and the Germans. 

The Prime Minister dismissed the Minister of the Interior owing to 
a charge that he was supporting the dissident Iron Guard. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 11.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, declared 
the task to which South Africa had dedicated herself was to free 
the African continent of the enemy right up to the Mediterranean. 
“This African continent of ours’’, he said, ‘“‘must be rendered safe for 
the future young democratic communities which are setting up house 
in this continent.” 

Very grave difficulties had to be overcome, but the total war effort 
compared most favourably with that of any other part of the Common- 
wealth. The forces in the desert between Kenya and Abyssinia had 
stood on guard and had been helping to isolate and neutralize 200,000 
Italians who might otherwise have been a grave menace to General 
Wavell’s Army. Now the time for action had come, and their role 
would be to clear Abyssinia and British Somaliland of the enemy. 

Jan. 13.—It was announced that a flotilla of minesweepers had 
recently left South African waters for service with the Navy elsewhere, 
the first instance of South African warships serving out of home 
waters. 

Jan. 14.—The Minister of Finance, speaking at Johannesburg, said 
that up to date the Union war expenditure totalled £51 million. 
Further provision for expenditure would be needed in the current 
financial year beyond the £46 million voted. The Union had raised and 
equipped an army of 120,000 men, and it had met the financial demand 
on its resources without a tremor and without any adverse effect on 
its economic and financial structure. 


SPAIN 

Jan. 7.—Assurances given by the Foreign Minister as to maintenance 
of financial and exchange régime in Tangier. (See Tangier.) 

Jan. 13.—The Foreign Minister, in a speech at Barcelona to the 
Fifth National Council of the Women’s Section of the Falange, referred 
to the “‘terrible burden of need and misery from which our people are 
suffering’ and said the Government had taken every prudent step to 
solve the problem. It had to be solved during the current winter. 

He was convinced that the so-called traditional isolation of Spain 
had been the cause of her many and serious ills. ‘“There is no European 
problem to which we are indifferent,’’ he declared. ‘“‘We follow the 
present drama attentively because we believe it must end with the 
gaining for the world of an order which will be better and more just, 
giving each nation its rights.”’ 

The present was a decisive moment for Spain, and “‘whoever, in this 
movement—which, with all its defects, is the most popular and most 
generous which Spain has had for many years—tries to thwart it 
incurs grave responsibility”. 
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Jan. 16.—Reductions in the bread ration came into force. 

Jan. 18.—A contract was signed in Madrid with the British 
Government providing for the shipment to Spain of certain quantities 
of Canadian wheat. It was reported that the first shipment of 15,000 
tons would leave Baltimore in a Spanish vessel within a few days. 


SUDAN 

Jan. 13.—The Emperor of Abyssinia told the press at Khartoum 
that he was well pleased with the progress being made in the training 
of his army, and that hundreds of his former soldiers, forced to fight 
with the Italians, were deserting and rallying to the standard raised 
at Gojjam by Ras Mongasha. He looked forward to the liberation 
of Abyssinia and the establishment of a just and constitutional 
Government. 


SWEDEN 

Jan. 11.—The King, opening the Riksdag, said that Sweden’s 
relations with foreign countries were good, and he hoped, “with the 
help of a united and resolute people, to be able to preserve the peace 
and freedom”’ of the country. 

The Budget figures were published, and showed expenditure at 
3,600 million crowns (say £212 million) of which 50 per cent was for 
defence. 


SWITZERLAND 

Jan. 15.—It was officially announced that, following the Franco- 
German agreement of Nov. 16, the Government had agreed to the 
repatriation to occupied and unoccupied France of all French war 
prisoners in Switzerland, estimated to number over 30,000. (The 45th 
Army Corps had crossed the frontier and been interned.) Their equip- 
ment would be delivered to the Germans “in the name and on the 
account of France’. 


SYRIA 


Jan. 8.—The High Court at Damascus sentenced to death 6 of the 
men convicted of the murder of Dr. Shahbander in July, 1940. 

French and Arab papers were heavily censored in their reports of 
the operations in Libya, but reports reaching Palestine stated that 
strong pro-British sentiment was being shown owing to the successes 
against Italy. 

A visit of General Dentz to Damascus was reported to have been 
followed by strikes at the Moslem schools there and at Aleppo. The 
Beirut shopkeepers closed for a day in protest against the order 
banning political meetings. 

Jan. 13.—Reports of the British victories in Libya were published 
in the press uncensored, and anti-Fascist feeling was described as 
growing. 

Jan. 14.—It was learnt that a radio station had been established 
at Beirut which broadcast only reports passed by the Vichy representa- 
tives, and that newspapers from Allied countries were prohibited from 
entering the country. 
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Orders from Vichy were reported to show signs of anti- :i-Semitic sbipdtilp 
and a number of senior officials and officers of Jewish blood had been 


retired. 


TANGANYIKA 

Jan. 16.—It was announced that the War Fund started at the end 
{ May had reached £25,000, and that in a little over a year £50,000 
had been contributed to the British Government by all races and 
classes of the population. 


TANGIER 

Jan. 7.—The head of the Department of External Trade under the 
High Commissioner for Spanish Morocco, who had been accompanied 
by deputations of the Spanish and British Chambers of Commerce and 
of Spanish and British financial interests, arrived back from Madrid, 
where they had seen Sefior Sufier and Sefior Carceller. They stated 
that both Ministers had assured them that the existing financial, 
commercial, and exchange régime in Tangier would be maintained, 
and that foreign financial and economic interests in the Zone would 
be respected. 


THAILAND 

Jan. 9.—The High Command announced that fighting in Indo- 
(hina was now on a greater scale, and 90 Thai aircraft, supporting the 
land forces, had made intensive raids over almost the whole of Cam- 


bodia. The French had withdrawn into the interior. 

Aryanya Prades (the terminus of the railway from Bangkok) and 
other towns had been bombed by French aircraft. Artillery duels were 
reported along the Mekong River and oil tanks on the French side set 
on fire, 

Martial law came into force in 24 border districts. 

Jan. 11.—An official communiqué reported air fighting over Siem 
Rap, in Cambodia, in which 3 French pursuit ’planes were shot down. 

Jan. 13.—The High Command announced that the forces, with 
air force co-operation, had routed the enemy at various points and 
advanced farther in Cambodia, capturing a considerable quantity 
of material. 

Jan. 18.—The High Command announced that 600 Frenchmen, 
members of 3 Indo-Chinese battalions, had been killed in fighting in 
Cambodia, and that 2 French warships had been severely damaged 
ina naval and air battle off Stand Kohchang Gulf the previous day. 


TRINIDAD 
Jan. 11.—Agreement with U.S. Government on sites for air and 
naval bases. (See Great Britain and U.S.A.) 


TURKEY 

Jan. 12.—It was announced in Angora that a delegation of naval 
and military officers had recently returned from a tour of the British 
military establishments and positions in Egypt. 

Jan. 13.—General Marshall-Cornwall and Air Vice-Marshal Elmhirst 
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arrived in Angora representing the British Middle East Catienind to 
conduct Staff conversations with the Turkish General Staff. They were 
received by the Foreign Minister, and also saw Marshal Chakmak, the 
Chief of the General Staff. 


UGANDA 


Jan, 8.—The Uganda War Fund sent further sums to London for 
the Uganda Fighter Squadron, making £79,000 contributed to date, 


URUGUAY 


Jan. 12.—The French steamer Mendoza left Monte Video in an 
attempt to run the British blockade with a cargo of Argentine food 
for France, but turned back when she sighted a British ship. 

Jan. 14.—The Mendoza left Monte Video again, and proceeded up 
the coast inside territorial waters. 

Jan. 15.—The Mendoza left the coast sailing eastward. 


U.S.A. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Hull told the press that a limited number of aircraft 
—under 100—being built for the Army, were being released for sale to 
Greece, to be paid for in cash. 

President Roosevelt told the press that the Defence Directorate (set 
up on Dec. 20) had been given full authority to formulate and execute 
policies for arms production, and at the same time released for publi- 
cation a statement signed by its members declaring that the task 
confronting them was “‘not only of critical importance but also one of 
surpassing urgency’. They promised all they had to create an arsenal 
of democracy and called for co-operation from every person in the 
country to make it adequate for the ‘“‘defence of democracy and 
freedom’. 

Admiral Leahy’s statement to U.S. correspondents at Vichy. (See 
France.) 

Jan. 8.—The Budget was presented to Congress, showing expendi- 
ture for 1941-42 as $17,500 million (£4,375 million), and, adding the 
appropriations and authorizations already enacted since June, 1940, 
giving a total of $28,480 million (£7,120 million). 

The Army was to get $13,704 million, and the Navy $11,587 million. 
Plant expansion accounted for $1,902 million. 

In his Message accompanying the Estimates the President said they 
had embarked on a programme for the total defence of their democracy; 
their problem was to protect it against external pressure and internal 
slackness. The threatening world situation forced them to build up 
forces able to master any contingency. 

The ability of the democracies to employ their full resources of man 
power, skill, and plant had been challenged, and they met this challenge 
by the maximum utilization of plant and man power and by maintain- 
ing the governmental services for social security and aid to those 
suffering through no fault of their own. As a complement to this the 
time had come for the immediate consideration of assuring the con- 
tinuation of the flow of vitally necessary munitions to the nations 
defending themselves. The sum of all these defence efforts should be 
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seared to the productive capacity of the nation, expanded to literally 
its utmost efforts. 

No one could predict the ultimate cost of the programme, for no 
one could define the future. At present 62 per cent of the expenditure 
proposed was for national defence. He pointed out that his recom- 
mendations did not cover the full requirements of the civilian training 
programme, which already included over a million men and women in 
various Works. ° 

Col. Knox told the press that the President had authorized an 
addition of 42,000 men to the Navy’s personnel, and that the Navy 
was to be divided into 3 Fleets—Atlantic, Pacific, and Asiatic. The 
existing Atlantic Patrol Force consisted of 125 vessels, and the prin- 
cipal change was in its name. He intended to ask Congress for authority 
to build 280 auxiliary vessels, such as submarine chasers and mine 
sweepers. It was not intended to increase the strength of the Asiatic 
Fleet “at the present time’’. 

Jan. 9.—The State Department published a telegram sent by the 
President to Marshal Pétain on Jan. 1, reading: ‘‘My heart goes out to 
France in these days of her travail. I pray that the French people may 
soon again enjoy the blessings of peace with Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” 

Jan. 10.—Mr. Hopkins in London and statement to the press. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The Administration’s Bill to give aid to the democracies was in- 
troduced into both Houses of Congress. Its sponsors declared that it 
‘simply translates into legislative form the policy of making this 
ountry an arsenal for the democracies, and seeks to carry out President 
Roosevelt’s pledge to send to these countries in ever-increasing num- 
bers, ships, aeroplanes, tanks, and guns’. 

The main provisions of the Bill were the following: (1) It would 
permit the President ‘“‘when he deems it in the interest of national 
defence, and notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, to 
manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under American 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure any defence article for the Govern- 
ment of any country whose defence the President deemed vital to the 
defence of the United States. (2) It would enable the President to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of to any such 
Government any defence article; to test, inspect, prove, repair, fit out, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good working order any defence 
article for any such Government; to communicate to any such Govern- 
ment any defence information pertaining to any defence article 
furnished to such Government; and to release for export any defence 
article to any such Government.” 

The President told the press that the reference to ‘‘any other law’ 
did not involve the abrogation of the Johnson Act, and pointed out 
that the Latin American countries would certainly fall within the 

provisions of the Bill. He also declared that personally he did not wish 
ior the large power which it would convey, “‘but obviously someone 
must have it”. If it was their policy to help the democracies methods 
of speed must be provided which were strictly legal. 

The President also announced the issue of a proclamation bringing 


, 
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within the provisions of the licensing system the export of copper 
glass, bronze, zinc, nickel, and potash, as from Feb. 3. ' 

He also told the press that he had offered the post of executive 
assistant to himself, with the task of co-ordinating national defence 
efforts, to Mayor La Guardia. 

Congressional leaders, in a statement, explained that the Bili’; 
provision about testing, inspecting, etc. meant that repairs could be 
made to defence articles whether manufactured in the country or not 
e.g. it could conceivably mean that the British battleship Renown could 
be repaired in Brooklyn Navy Yard, if it were in the interest of national 
defence to do so. 

The Bill also authorized the appropriation of funds “‘in such amounts 
as may be necessary’’ to carry out its provisions. Estimates of the 
eventual cost mentioned a figure of $10,000 million. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in its January bulletin, stated that 
the gold and dollar resources of every kind held by the Empire 
at the outbreak of the war amounted to over $7,000 million. Since 
then the Empire had produced $1,100 million in gold, and drafts 
had been made on the total gold and dollar resources to pay for 
$2,600 million worth of goods already delivered and to cover sub- 
stantial withdrawals of capital from England and for other purposes. 

It stated that exports to Britain during 1941 might total as much as 
$3,500 million in value. In 1940 they amounted to $2,100 million. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. Hull announced that agreement had been reached 
with Great Britain on the sites for 8 air and naval bases to be con- 
structed in British territories in the West Indies and elsewhere. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Willkie announced that he approved, “with modifica- 
tion’, the Lend and Lease Bill. He had examined it in the light of the 
current emergency, and, personally, had come to the conclusion that it 
should be adopted. It made a vital difference to the United States 
which side prevailed in the conflict. 

Mr. Dies declared at a rally in New York that the Committee In- 
vestigating Unamerican Activities had evidence that more money 
from the United States had gone to the Nazi war machine than to 
England. Gullible persons, mostly Germans and Poles, had given 
thousands of dollars to Germany’s winter relief fund and for the help 
of wounded soldiers, but the money had really gone to the Govern- 
ment. The transfer had been effected through Russia, which in the 
past 2 months had transferred $15 million in credits to Germany through 
one New York bank. He also asserted that the lax enforcement of the 
immigration laws had allowed the infiltration of hundreds of Fifth 
Columnists into the country. 


Jan. 13.—A motion in the House of Representatives on the question : 


of whether the Lend and Lease Bill should go before the Military Affairs 
Committee was defeated, and the Bill accordingly went before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Willkie received many hundreds of telegrams approving his 
attitude towards the Bill, and demanding that more energy be put into 
the “all aid’ and national defence efforts. 

Princess Stephanie von Hohenlohe was arrested in California, where 
she was living under an assumed name after being ordered to leave the 
country. 
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Jan. 14.—Mr. Morgenthau stated that the liquidation of invest- 
ments held in England—unofficially estimated at $850 million—might 
be negotiated with two American investment trusts. 

Jan. 15.—The first party of troops left Brooklyn for the new naval 
base in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Morgenthau submitted to Congress a statement showing that 
Britain would be about $1,464 million short of the sum required to pay 
for her war orders in the United States during 1941, in so far as dollar 
holdings were concerned. Some $3,000 million would be needed to 
pay for all the orders implemented during the year. 

Britain had paid for and taken delivery of £331,750,000 worth of 
material by Jan. 1, 1941. 

The Secretary of State, testifying before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the Lease and Lend Bill, said he had been unwillingly 
driven to the conclusion that the Bill was absolutely necessary for the 
defence of the United States. It would not affect the Johnson Act, but 
it would supersede several provisions of the Neutrality Law, notably 
as permitting the conditioning of foreign warships in American ports. 

After referring to the violation of the rights of neutrals by Germany 
and Italy, he said, “‘only the law of self-defence can be invoked from 
any practical viewpoint. It is the only course to follow, if we are to 
learn from the disastrous experience of those countries which have 
been swallowed up and are now under the heel of the aggressor. 
Mankind is to-day face to face not with regional wars or isolated 
conflicts, but with an organized, ruthless, and implacable movement of 
steadily expanding conquest’’. 

In a reference to Japanese policy he said the proposed so-called 
“new order’’ in the Pacific meant domination by one country, to the 
exclusion of the interests of other nations, and it would lead economically 
to the impoverishment of the invaded parts of the Orient, and socially 
to the destruction of personal liberties and the reduction of the con- 
quered peoples to the role of inferiors. 

He emphasized that, if Britain were defeated, Germany could easily 
cross the Atlantic “unless the United States were ready and able to 
do what Britain is doing now’’. He also urged that the United States 
must not be deterred or diverted by threats from giving aid to the 
victims of aggression, for that would “‘tend to perpetuate enslavement 
and allow the aggressors to gather strength for an attack on us”’. 

He was asked, “If England wins we don’t need a defence programme, 
do we?”’ and replied, ‘‘No’’. “And if Germany, Italy, and Japan win 
we will need it and have no one to help us’, to which he replied, “‘I 
agree’. As to whether the country were still neutral, he said, ‘‘We are 
still clinging to the forms and tatters of neutrality, but we are not going 
to let that chloroform us into a sense of false security on national 
defence’. 

Mr. Hull would not discuss details of the Bill, saying he preferred to 
place before the Committee “‘facts’’ of the dangers confronting the 
Western Hemisphere, and continued, “the control of the high seas by 
law-abiding nations is the key to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere”. The Bill would ‘make it possible for us to allocate our 
resources in the ways best calculated to provide for the security of 
this nation and of this continent. Speed is our greatest need to-day”’. 
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Jan. 16.—The President sent a message to Congress asking for 
authority to build a fleet of 200 ships “‘on an emergency basis’, and 
for an appropriation of $213,500,000 to cover the cost. He added that 
this construction should not be allowed to interfere with the long-range 
shipbuilding programme which the Maritime Commission was already 
pushing forward, or with naval construction. 

The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives approved 
unanimously a request from the Navy department for-authority to- 
spend $909 million for 400 ships, chiefly submarine chasers, mine 
sweepers, and torpedo-boats, and for a vast expansion of shipbuilding 
and ordnance plants. 

Mr. Morgenthau told the press he was in favour of the Lease and 
Lend Bill. As far as he knew the British Government had no assets 
available for American purchases apart from the $1,775 million of 
gold, cash, and securities which he had reported to Congress the 
previous day. 

The Secretary for War, giving evidence before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, described the situation as “more critical than 
1917”, as to-day the British Fleet stood alone as an obstacle 
to the German control of the Atlantic. He approved of the Bill as a 
clear grant of authority “‘which leaves in our hands power to determine 
at the time when munitions are completed which country shall 
receive them and thus to ensure that this vital decision is made 
solely in the interests of the defence of the United States’. 

Replying to the contention that a lesson must not necessarily be 
learnt from the defeat of Holland and Belgium, since they were 
next door to Germany, Mr. Stimson said, “the Army of the United 
States is nowhere near as large as the Army of Holland last May. It 
is nowhere near as large as the Army of Belgium last May, and _ no- 
where near as well trained’’. 

Jan. 17.—Mr. Stimson, continuing his testimony, urged quick 
action on the Bill, since he was apprehensive as to the possibility of a 
crisis within the next 60 or at least 90 days. 

He pointed out that no President had ever rushed the United 
States into war, and it might be safely left to Mr. Roosevelt to 
decide which countries to aid. He opposed a proposal to write into 
the Bill a prohibition against sending the Navy into war zones, 
saying that he did not believe the country ought, in any circum- 
stances, to “‘tie its right hand behind its back’’. To do so would be 
one of the surest ways to get them into war, or at least leave them 
open to attack in the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

For similar reasons he opposed introducing a prohibition against 
the convoying of vessels at sea. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the Committee that their Fleet 
would be heavily outnumbered by the Axis Navies if British sea-power 
were to be destroyed. During the next 2 years the Axis Fleets would 
be increased by 304 new units, and throughout the next 3 years the 
U.S. Fleet would be outnumbered in every category from battleships 
downwards. He estimated the Axis’ submarine fleet at 284, but this 
would probably rise to 500 by 1943. 

On Jan. 1 the U.S. Fleet possessed 322 fighting ships, and the 
Navies of the 3 Axis Powers 658. By Jan. 1942 they would have 342 
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ships, and the Axis, 803, and a year later the figures would be 422 
and 962. He went on: 

“For 125 years British naval power has not threatened the United 
States, and the United States has been successful in maintaining the 
Monroe Doctrine. ... We were successful in maintaining it only 
because of the support of Great Britain, whose overwhelming Fleet 
could prevent overseas aggression from Europe. In effect, both we 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations actually have had a two- 
ocean Navy operated for a single peaceful purpose. We still have a 
one-ocean Navy; we are building a two-ocean Navy, but its structure 
will not be completed for 6 years. We need to complete that structure 
so far as we can, because the other part of our two-ocean Navy 
is now in grave danger.” 

If Germany became free to move across the ocean for the conquest 
of new territories it was most probable she would move first into 
South America and get hold of that great storehouse of national wealth. 

He described the war as “‘fundamentally an attempt by Germany 
to seize control of the seas from Great Britain’. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Kennedy broadcast a statement in which he recalled 
that on his return from London he declared that the United States 
ought to stay out of the war and urged the giving of all possible aid to 
Britain, and said: “‘I feel the same way about it to-day. Since my return 
there have been many false statements regarding my views on foreign 
policy. ... Many Americans, including myself, have been subjected to 
deliberate smear campaigns merely because we differed from an arti- 
culate minority.” 

As for the accusation that he was a defeatist he never thought it was 
his function to report pleasant stories that were not true. “‘I know 
many of Britain’s weaknesses’’, he said, ‘‘but a prediction can be based 
only on complete knowledge of the strength and weakness of both sides. 
The moral of the British nation defies description ... but what do 
we know about the moral of the German Army or of the German 
people?’’ One could recognize the enormous difficulties facing Britain 
without foreseeing her defeat. 

He also said that if by the word “‘appeaser’’ he was charged with 
advocating a deal with the dictators or with placing any trust in their 
promises, the charge was false and malicious. But if he was called an 
appeaser because he opposed the entry of the country into the war he 
cheerfully pleaded guilty. He favoured giving the utmost aid to 
Britain. By helping her they would be securing the most precious 
commodity they needed—time, time to rearm. After the resources of 
Britain were used up he would prefer the help to be given through out- 
right gifts. 

America now was not prepared to defend her own shores, let alone 
the North American continent. The ‘‘inescapable point’’ was that they 
were not prepared to fight a war, even a defensive one, at the moment. 

With regard to the Lease and Lend Bill it had not yet been shown 
that the country was facing such immediate danger as to justify the 
surrender of the authority and responsibility of Congress. 

The production director of the National Defence Commission 
announced that the production of military aircraft in December totalled 
799, exceeding the estimate. 
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A Swastika flag on the German Consulate-General in San Francisco 
was taken down by two sailors, and torn in two when an employee of the 
Consulate intervened. The sailors were arrested, charged with malicious 
mischief. 

Jan. 19.—The State Department expressed to the German Embassy 
regret at the incident in San Francisco. 

The President received Mr. Willkie, who was shortly leaving for 
England, and handed him a personal letter to Mr. Churchill. 

Agreement as to location of air bases in St. Lucia. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Jan. 20.—Mr. Roosevelt took the oath as President, and delivered an 
Inaugural Address in which he said that if they did not now pause 
for a moment and take stock, to rediscover what they were and what 
they might be, they would risk the real peril of isolation—the real peril 
of inaction. 

Lives of nations were determined not by the count of years, but by 
the lifetime of the human spirit. The life of a nation was ‘“‘the fullness 
of the measure of its will to live’. Democracy, he declared, was not 
dying, and they knew it could not die because it was built on the un- 
hampered initiative of individual men and'women joined together in a 
common enterprise—an enterprise undertaken and carried through by 
the free expression of a free majority. They knew it because democracy, 
alone of all forms of government, enlisted the full support of men’s 
enlightened will, and because it alone had constructed an unlimited 
civilization capable of infinite progress in the improvement of human 
life. They could, if they looked below the surface, sense it still spreading 
on every continent, “‘for it is the most humane, the most advanced, 
and, in the end, the most unconquerable of all forms of human society’’. 

The democratic aspiration was no mere recent phase in human 
history. ‘‘It 7s human history’, he went on. “‘It permeated the ancient 
life of early peoples, it blazed anew in the Middle Ages, it was written in 
Magna Carta.’’ The destiny of America was proclaimed in words of 
prophecy spoken by their first President in 1789—words almost directed, 
it would seem, to 1941—‘‘The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty 
and the destiny of the republican model of government are justly 
considered—deeply, finally, staked—on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.”’ They, in this later day, must not 
lose that sacred fire, he concluded; the preservation of the spirit and 
faith of a nation gave, and would give, the highest justification for every 
sacrifice that they might make in the cause of national defence. In the 
face of great peril never before encountered “‘our strong purpose is to 
protect and to perpetuate the integrity of democracy”’. 

Statement by Chairman of the Red Cross Committee in Great Britain 
regarding help given in 1940. (See Great Britain.) 

The two seamen who cut down the Swastika flag at San Francisco 
were remanded in the custody of the Naval authorities, after being 
convicted of ‘‘malicious mischief’ in the local municipal court. 


U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 10.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed in Moscow, 
and agreements fixing the frontier in Poland along the line of the former 
Polish-Lithuanian and German-Lithuanian frontiers, regulating the 
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transference of nationals in the Baltic States, and arranging for 
compensation in such transferences. 

The Trade Agreement extended the one signed on Feb. 11, 1940, for 
one year. 

Signature of Pact of Friendship in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

Jan. 11.—Izvestia stated that leading political personalities in 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. thought that while the United States was 
allowed to sell everything to Great Britain, including warships, and 
still remain neutral, Russia was infringing the laws of neutrality by 
merely selling grain to Germany. It went on, “more important than 
juggling with international law and neutrality is the fact that the 
stabilized economic relations between the world’s two greatest coun- 
tries are in fact the main pillars of peace in the world. ... The attempts 
of Russia’s enemies to represent each agreement signed in Germany as 
directed against a third Power will be ignored for, as in 1940, so in 
1941, the Soviet Union intends to conclude new trade agreements with 
neutral and belligerent Powers’’. 

Jan. 12.—The Tass Agency announced that if it was true that 
German troops had arrived in Bulgaria and were still arriving, then 
this was occurring without the consent of the Soviet Government, as 
Germany had never raised this question with the Soviet. As the 
Bulgarian Government never approached the Soviet Government with 
the question whether the Soviet consented to such arrivals, Soviet 
Russia never gave any answer to such a question. 

Jan. 13.—Conclusion of barter agreement with China. (See China.) 

A decree was issued providing for the decentralization of food and 
consumers’ goods industries and the establishment of a nation-wide 
system of small and medium plants to utilize only local raw materials. 
It pointed out that under the existing system of central planning 
local resources had been neglected, and that the mobilization of local 
resources would also reduce the burden on transport. 
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